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SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful Oculist or Optician should be taken when the first pair of Spectacles 
is required, as, unless the Spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly suited to the 
eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 


HAS PROVED SUCCESSFUL WHERE MANY SURGEON-OCULISTS HAVE FAILED. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, Opbtbalinic Optician, 


Author of ‘Our Eyes’ (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, at 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
respecting Spectacles for all forms of Defective Vision. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 
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LOZENGES. ONE CIVES RELIEF. THEY | BIJRGO’S ROMANCE. 


WILL CURE, AND THEY WILL NOT INJURE Sdn avalcs af «ines teecnaiie oh 
YOUR HEALTH. THEY CONTAIN ONLY ee ae ee 
THE PUREST DRUCS. a 

Sold everywhere in 1/14 Tins. 


PADDINGTON GREEN CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, 


SUPPORTED ENTIRELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Chairman of Committce and Treasurer.—_GEORGE HANBURY, Esq., 28 Princes Gate, S.W. 
Donorary Secretary—O. W. EMPSON, Esq., 11 Palace Court, W. Secretary—Mr. W. H. PEARCE. 


Lonion : CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 








‘HE object of this Charity is to afford Medical and Surgical Relief to the Children of the Poor, under the age 
of 12 years for Boys, and 14 for Girls. < 

The Hospital provides 27 Beds, which accommodate nearly 400 patients annually. The New Ont-patients 
average 11,000 a year, the attendances being about 30,000. Over 17,000 casualty cases are treated yearly, the 
House Surgeon being ready to deal with them at any time 

There is a Convalescent Home at ‘ Paddington Cottage,’ Wembley, near Harrow-on-the-Hill (close to Sudbury 
Station, on the L. & N.W.R.), which provides 12 Cots. It is intended primarily for the relief of such Surgical 
and Medical Cases as are usually ineligible for admission into ordinary Convalescent Homes. 

Owing to the increasing demands made upon it, and for sanitary reasons, it is imperative to proceed wit’ 
Rebuilding and Extension of the Hospital without delay ; but the Committee have not the necessary{ 4, 
although they possess the freehold site. About £12,000 is required, of which about £7,000 has been receive ‘d 
promised. DONATIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
are earnestly appealed for, and should be sent to the Treasurer or Secretary, at the Hospital. 
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TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. | 
D. BUOMSLED & CO., 
36 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE. 
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HIS NAMELESS ENEMY: 


A RAVELLING FROM LIFE. 


By CuHares T. C. JAMEs. 


CuHaptTer I. 
THE GIRL ON THE SOFA. 


ARLY June. A cottage whose little lawn was edged on the 
further side by the gliding volume of the upper Thames. The 
French windows of the little drawing-room stood wide open to the 
freshness following a wet day that had cleared at sunset. Just 
inside the open windows, on a sofa, a girl of twenty with a book 
in her hands. She was a very pretty girl, with great, steadfast grey 
eyes, a wonderful pink and white complexion, a full oval face, light 
brown hair, and lips of so bright a tint that envious women had 
been known to affirm them rouged. 

She looked the picture of health, lying there on the sofa, in a 
white flannel gown fitting, blouse-fashion, a figure neither short nor 
thin; and even the unworn condition of the little Russia-leather 
shoes, visible where the gown ended, might have originated in their 
being new. She was lying turned rather on her side, and the book 
held in a very white and rather plump little hand, unadorned by 
rings, had carelessly opened itself at the fly-leaf, on which a man’s 
hand had written in pencil “ Lena Sedgewick, from Tom Smith.” 

Lena’s great, grey eyes looked out across the oily river to the 
ascending yellow-green of the opposite grass meadows, that had 
faltering lines traced upon them by belated hay raked into soaked 
wind-rows, and were dotted here and there by giant elms in full, 
dark leafage. 
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Not a boat was on the river, not a sound was in the air ; but the 
sun, fathoming a lowering cloud at last, lit up the prospect suddenly, 
and made every rich green leaf and every blade of grass glitter with 
gems of moisture. On the narrow path of gravel between the 
French windows and the lawn, a grey old toad straddled along with 
many pauses for deliberation. A glorious perfume from earth and 
flower and shrub, refreshed by rain, stole in at those open windows, 
and made the girl upon the sofa sigh with an infinite delight. 

When the sun was at its brightest, and the air was at its sweetest, 
a man in a light suit climbed over the stile parting the cottage garden 
from the meadows by the river, and walked hurriedly across the lawn. 
A deeper flush came upon Lena’s delicate cheek as she saw him. 
But she did not rise. He carried a light hand-bag, and he threw it 
into the room before him as he crossed the threshold, exclaiming as 
he stooped down and kissed the glowing face : 

“Here I am, you see ; not a momentlate! Dear old girl! how 
are you?” 

“ As well as usual, Tom, thanks,” she told him quietly with a 
bright smile. But she did not rise. 

He drew a chair up beside the head of the sofa and sat down. 

“Oh! these Saturdays, Lena! what should I do without them ?” 

She only smiled by way of answer, looking up at him, sitting by 
her now. 

“T’ve brought you a new book to read. I don’t know what it’s 
about. I only glanced through it casually in the train.” 

“You always bring me books. What a collection I shall have in 
time! I don’t know how many I’ve got already. One side of my 
bedroom wall’s covered by them! But I’ve done what I could in 
the way of thinking about you—I’ve ordered tea for you. Mary will 
bring it in directly, and when mother’s changed her gown she'll come 
in too.” 

“That’s all right. How és mother ?” 

“Not much more cheerful than usual, I’m afraid. Very ‘down 
just at the moment, because a cat got into the larder this morning 
and ran off with the piece of beef we were to have dined upon 


> 


to-morrow.” 
“That’s enough to make anybody wild! I say, talking of wild- 


ness, my hair feeis awfully wild. I'll put it straight by your glass 
there, if I may.” 

He got up as he spoke, and moved to a little conventional, gold- 
framed mirror over the narrow mantelshelf. Standing before it, he 
confronted the reflection of a good-looking, bright face that owned a 
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highly-groomed moustache, a broad, low forehead, a pair of restless 
blue eyes, a straight nose, and a square chin. It was a face that 
could hold a very set and determined expression in it, at twenty-nine : 
it seemed as though in another ten years that expression might 
become habitual to it ; the face of a man bent on succeeding. 

While Tom was thus improving his reflection, a youthful servant 
brought in tea and thin bread-and-butter upon a tray, and setting a 
small table near the head of Lena’s sofa, retired again. 

“You'll have to pour out, if mother doesn’t come, Tom,” Lena 
said, from the sofa. 

“But why, in goodness’ name, anticipate misfortune? I am 
come to pour it out. Tom, how are you?” 

It was the grave in which some such beauty as Lena’s (though 
never so full and perfect a beauty) lay buried beneath the mould of 
time, that addressed these words to the occupants of the room, and 
came in wearing a skimpy, black silk gown having that mis-fitting 
bodice peculiar to remote, ante-tailor-made periods of female fashion. 
Mrs. Sedgewick was extremely thin and pinched in personal appear- 
ance, and had a pleasant little habit of always begging people not to 
anticipate misfortune—apparently under the full impression that she 
herself had sole proprietary rights in that delightful occupation. 

“T’m very fit, thank you,” Tom told her, shaking hands, as he 
turned away from the mirror with the waving brown hair satis- 
factorily adjusted, “and awfully sorry to hear about the beef being 
stolen.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you to say so, Tom, I’m sure ; but that’s not 
the end of the trouble, I’m afraid. I never anticipate evil, but I’m 
quite certain in my own mind the catch of the larder window’s so 
defective, the cat will be in again and take the mutton with which I’ve 
replaced the beef ; and, besides that, this rain’s been so heavy, I 
hear they’ve floods up stream, and I kvow they must come down 
here and swamp us out before very long. Water w// run down-hill, 
and not up, you see, that’s where it is. But it’s the natural inclina- 
tion of water, and you can’t change its nature, so we must be flooded 
out quietly, and hope for the best. You take two lumps of sugar, 
don’t you?” 

Tom said “Yes,” and took a chair opposite Mrs. Sedgewick’s at 
one side of the open French windows: the little tea-table being 
between them, and Lena facing them behind it as she lay still upon 
the sofa. 

“«How do you think the child ’s looking?” the mother asked a 
moment later, as she handed a cup of tea. 
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“ Wonderfully well! You feel so, don’t you?” he said, turning 
to her. 

“T think, perhaps, I do. The doctor lets me walk up and down 
stairs three times in the twenty-four hours, now ; it used only to 
be twice, you know. So I’m getting on. But the hours ave long, 
lying on one’s back here, and read, read, reading without ever 
leaving off ! What an idiot I was to go and fall and hurt my back to 
begin with! Fancy, it’s four years ago now—when I was sixteen !” 

Mrs. Sedgewick intimated that, without the least intention of 
anticipating evil, she was morally certain the moment Lena got 
about again properly—say in a year or so—she’d fall down at once 
and injure it again, worse than at first, she was afraid. 

Lena and Tom looked amusedly at one another, but neither 
made any comment on this cheering speech. They were pretty well 
accustomed to Mrs. Sedgewick’s little peculiarities and naturally 
cheerful disposition. 

“When I think,” Mrs. Sedgewick continued the next moment, 
finding no comment was offered upon her bright anticipation, “ when I 
think, as I do sometimes, as I may say, in spite of myself, what I 
am now, and what I used to be in the days your poor pa, Lena, 
wooed and won me, I must confess it casts me down. That is, I’m 
sorry to say, the only appropriate term—casts me down. Such a 
cheerful girl as I used to be wouldn’t be found in the whole of this 
parish, I’m quite certain. Your poor pa, Lena, would come in from 
church of a Sunday morning in those days, hanging up his hat in the 
passage as he came through, right into the farm kitchen with the 
sweetest weary smile upon his face, catch me, perhaps, busy basting 
the joint of meat for dinner, or at some other light and pleasant little 
domestic task, and would say, so sweetly, ‘Ah, Susannah ! never 
idle, and always cheerful!’ Then he would go away to his room (he 
lodged at the farm, you know), till called to share the family meal. 
That was your father, Lena, and that was your mother, too, in those 
bright days: always happy, never depressed ; the soul of innocent 
fun, my dear, and, as I may perhaps put it, a Thing of Light. Ah, 
dear !” 

Mrs. Sedgewick delivered this little harangue with her hands 
folded in her black silk lap, as she sat beside the tea-table, and 
with her mournful eyes looking back into the past across the river, 
as though the Thames were time embodied, and the farther bank 
the bygone. 

The whole picture suggested the question whether the late 
Reverend Francis Sedgewick, curate as above described, hadn’t 
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made rather a mess of it in marrying the farmer’s daughter upon a 
stipend of a hundred and twenty a year, and thereby mortally offend- 
ing the Misses Sedgewick, his aunts, who supported an antique 
maidenhood at Balham with the varied delights and luxuries possible 
on eight thousand a year. It seemed in all the circumstances of the 
case that, upon finding what he had done, the best atonement 
for his folly lay in taking his departure, as speedily as might 
be, for the land where there is neither marriage nor giving in 
marriage ; and this atonement the Reverend Francis Sedgewick 
somehow made up his mind to make about a couple of years later 
than his wedding-day. He made it by way of a cold on the chest 
that was beyond medical skill in the curing, and so departed this life 
about thirty, leaving Mrs. Sedgewick an endowment of the present 
Plashet Cottage, sparsely furnished, one hundred and eighty pounds 
in the bank, Lena, and the intense and superior detestation of the 
Misses Sedgewick of Balham. 

It was quite natural, under these trying circumstances, that Mrs. 
Sedgewick’s natural gaiety of soul should have gone off like a sky- 
rocket, and been as difficult to recapture in after life ; and the letting 
of furnished apartments in the boating season didn’t prove an occu- 
pation raising to the spirits. Nor did her father’s gasping efforts 
to make his farm remunerative in more and more depressed times, 
his ultimate collapse in that direction, and his subsequent emigration 
with his wife and other daughter to Queensland, prove elevating to 
Mrs. Sedgewick’s temperament. And when Lena, of whom her 
mother had great matrimonial hopes, signalised her coming home 
from school by injuring her back in a way necessitating the sofa for 
an indefinite period that might mean life, Mrs. Sedgewick put the 
“ Apartments” card into the window with a deeper sigh than usual, 
and had never left off sighing at short intervals ever since. When 
her trials had been hardest, and when the expenses had been dis- 
tressingly greater than the receipts, and when Lena had been but a 
little mite of three—that is, in the early days of her widowhood—Mrs. 
Sedgewick had turned her eyes to the Balham Land of Promise, and 
had, indeed, sent a bashful letter in that direction : which epistle she 
promptly had returned to her in an old-fashioned narrow envelope 
that contained no comment. From which moment the Balham 
Land of Promise faded out of Mrs. Sedgewick’s fancy, and died the 
death. 

The sun went down and the twilight came, and the little group of 
three still sat over the tea-table with shadows rising all about them, 
and muffling the outlines of the garden’s verdant boundaries. There 
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was little conversation : Mrs. Sedgewick hadn’t much idea of conver- 
sation beyond sad-voiced references to brighter days ; and neither 
Tom nor Lena had great relish for those cenotaphs of speech. 

Presently, when the moon came slowly into view, and threw long 
shadows from tall trees across the tiny lawn, Mrs. Sedgewick, who had 
been silent for some time, suddenly rose up, sighed, took the tea-tray 
under her arm, and departed with it: making mention, in the 
doorway, that Mary was out, and that se should do the washing-up, 
herself. 

When the door was shut upon her, Tom produced a briar pipe, 
filled it, and began to smoke. Then he moved his position to the 
chair near the head of Lena’s sofa, sitting there, at last, peacefully 
smoking, with her hand in his. 

They were still silent for several moments. 

“Well, what have you got to tell me?” Lena asked then. 

“Little enough, little enough! It’s a slow game when one plays 
for money in these days. It’s very queer, Lena, I’m often so uncom- 
monly near pulling offa really good thing, and just at the final moment 
something crops up and floors me. It seems—I’ve told you so 
before—it seems as though I had a nameless enemy fighting invisibly 
against me. It’s very mean of him—he might declare himself! ” he 
added, midway between jest and earnest. “I should like to confront 
him, at least !” 

“You began so very low down, didn’t you—with such a poor 
start, I mean,” Lena said consolingly, ‘and you’ve done one or two 
very, very silly things, haven’t you ?” 

“ What silly things ?” 

“I know of one, at any rate: getting fond of me. Oh! why did 
you come and pitch upon ¢/7s house for your headquarters two years 
ago? You could have boated just as well from any other place than 
Plashet Cottage—down at the lock just below, for instance, where 
they always keep soda-water in the house, which we don’t.” 

“Don’t be silly! You’re not sorry I came, are you?” 

She waited a moment, as though for the faint breeze to rustle 
the rose perfume into the room, before she answered: 

“ But you will be, some day.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because I know that men like you—determined to get rich 
and beat the world—have one easy way of doing it. Don’t you 
see? I’ve prevented your having that easy way, though I’ve tried 
not to. You must remember that, please, Tom. Thanks to me, 
there’s no need for you to hesitate when you meet the heiress. You'll 
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be obliged to me, some day, for being firm upon the point. I know 
you will. You see if you're not.” 

The man had suddenly turned his head away at her words. After 
a moment he said : 

‘“‘ But J consider it an engagement, all the same.” 

“ Do you?” 

“TI do; and I will tell you what’s going to happen one day— 
what I’m sure and positive will happen: I shall come to you here— 
you'll be well then, and walking about the garden, no doubt—and I 
shall say, ‘ Lena, I’ve done it at last! My position is secure beyond 
all upsetting. When shall it be?’ Then—I wonder what you'll say 
then ?” 

Lena laughed lightly in the twilight. 

“What a wild hope !” she said. 

“What an absolute certainty! Let us think: when that happens 
where would you like to live? Here, in Plashet ?” 

“T think I should. Oh, what castle-buildings! Yes, we'll take 
the ‘ Laurels’ if it’s empty. You know ; by the old pound that’s full 
of nettles, just at the corner where the footpath turns off to the lock. 
There will be the church close by for us to goto on Sundays. I can’t 
imagine anything more delightful, can you ? or anything more foolish, 
for it will never come. I’m quite certain of that!” 

“We'll make it come,” he said. “It sha// come. I’m quite 
determined that it shall.” 

But even as he spoke he sighed : the future is such a doubtful 
heritage. 

Silently the old river glided by them, sitting there together hand 
in hand, weaving their fancy pattern. Silently the moon rose higher 
up, and smote the water with a silver sword of light. Silently little 
twinkling stars opened their flashing eyes to look at this picture of 
affection drawn by Love, painted by Youth, and framed by Hope, 
to be made or to be marred by the edict of the Academy of Time. 

The plash of the distant weir came in on the perfumed breath of 
the garden, and at last the night let loose her ebon tresses, and 
combed them with a whispering wind. 

“ Dearest,” Tom said softly, pressing the hand he held, “ it shad/ 
be.” 

“ Say that it #av be, Tom!” was Lena’s thoughtful answer, spoken 
low. 
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CHAPTER II. 
At fH CLUS. 


*‘GivE you,” said the Man with the Drawl, “three to one 
about it.” ' 

“ Won’t bet, dear boy, about a woman,” replied the Man with the 
Gold-Headed Stick. “Too doubtful cattlke—never run straight. 
He’ll get her if there’s the least chance of humanity doing it. I'll back 
Tom Smith to that extent. : But the’feminine element comes in, 
and floors one at once.” . 

“ Johnnie,”’ interposed the Mere Youth, with profound sagacity of 
tone, “ with fearful and wonderful powers of work—no doubt about 
it. Johnnie who has shoved himself to the front in a wonderfully 
short time. ‘Johnnie who may be relied on, don’t you know, with 
the women. Women /ke a Johnnie who has shoved himself to 
the front.”’ 

“Ha! ha! That’s rather good!” exclaimed the Man with the 
Gold-Headed Stick. “ Here’s the Chicken pretending he knows 
something about women, now! Remembers his nurse-maid, I 
expect !”’ 

“Shut up, baldhead, we ain’t all patriarchs like you!” returned 
the Chicken, from behind a cloud of cigarette smoke he had just 
emitted. 

“True, Chicken !”’ returned the Man with the Draw, raising a 
big tumbler of soda-and-something ; “some are green and tender 
still.” 

This little trio of conversation was held by three evening-dressed 
men towards eleven P.M. in the gorgeous smoking-room of the 
Beanstalk Club, Pall Mall, and the date of it was a month later than 
that of the evening when we saw Tom at his best beside the girl on 
the sofa in the twilight time. 

The Chicken took no outward notice of the shot discharged at 
him, and, seeing he did not, the Man with the Drawl laggingly 
continued his attack, while the Man with the Gold-Headed Stick 
lighted a fresh cigar and listened. “Talking of women, -by the 
way—we always do seem to talk of them towards midnight here— 
talking of women, by the way, how did you get on, Chicken; with 
the little girl in black the night before last, in the Park, eh? 1t was 
awfully late for you to be out. Thought, perhaps, you’d been to 
some children’s party, and the maid was seeing you home. Caught 
sight of you from a hansom.” 
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“Get out, Woolly! Don’t be so cheeky! She’s uncommonly 
nice, I can tell you.” 

“In whatcapacity ?”’ asked the Man with the Gold-Headed Stick. 
“Can’t think what the world’s coming to, when little boys are seen 
walking young women about late at night. Shows there’s something 
very wrong somewhere.” 

* You needn’t talk,’’ returned the Chicken, quite equal to taking 
care of himself. ‘I saw you not long ago with ¢wo.”’ 

“Thinks, I expect,’’ remarked the Man with the Drawl, “ that 
it’s time a man had two, when little boys go in for one. Does 
anybody know, with any approach to certainty, how Tom Smith got 
elected here ?”’ 

“One of those fellows who do whatever they want—merely 
wanted to get in, and got inatonce. That’s it,’’ explained the Gold- 
Headed Stick, authoritatively. ‘ Just the same when he plays me at 
billiards for a fiver—wants to win, and always does it. Don’t intend 
to play with him much more—simply means my keeping him in 
pocket-money. Don’t see why I should. Because I happen to be 
a rich fellow, don’t see why I should keep a poor fellow in pocket- 
money under the name of playing billiards with him. No sense 
in it!” 

At this interesting point of the conversation a fourth person 
was added to the group lounging in the vast leather chairs, in the 
shape of the Man with the Eyeglass, who strolled up with half the 
crop of a tobacco-yielding island in his mouth, and wanted to know 
““who’s bolted, don’t you know?” 

“Bolted? What makes you think any one has bolted, Ted?” 
inquired Gold-headed Stick with some interest in his tone. 

“Three fellows all deep in conversation—someone generally 
bolted when you see that,’’ explained the Man with the Eyeglass, much 
disappointed in the discovery that nobody had bolted. “All I can 
say iS, deuced ill-natured of somebody or other zof to have bolted. 
Season getting uncommon tame. Somebody might bolt just to give 
us something to talk of, don’t you know ; that’s all.”’ 

“ There’ll soon be a ‘ going-away,’ if not a bolt,” interposed the 
Mere Youth. “ Will that satisfy you? We were trying to make a 
bet about it just before you turned up.”’ 

“Bet? What odds? What chance? Let’s hear about it ! 
Might feel tempted, dcn’t you know, to take somebody,”’ returned 
the Man with the Eyeglass, quite amazingly alive at the mere prospect 
of backing something, if even that feeblest of broken-down old 
weeds, his own opinion. 
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“T offered,” said the Man with the Drawl, indicating Gold-Headed 
Stick, “ to give Choker three to one Tom Smith marries the aluminium 
girl before the year’s out. He won’t take me.” 

“‘ Never,’’ interposed the man in question, “ bet about a woman— 
run too deuced uncertain for my money. Besides, if Tom Smith 
wants to marry the girl, he’ll do it. One of those fellows who only 
want a thing, and are sure to get it. Don’t know how. Sort of 
luck. Other fellows want a thing, and are sure of to get it. That’s 
how the world wags, dear boys. Take it in a friendly spirit, and 
make the best of it.”’ 

“Will you take three to one about it?” persisted the Man with 
the Drawl, anxious to book the bet. 

“Thanks very much, but I don’t think I will, don’t you know,” 
returned Eyeglass. ‘‘He may do it, or he may not. That’s my 
opinion.” 

“Bravo, Ted !’’ exclaimed the Mere Youth. “Very good for 
you, oldman! True sentiment devilishly well expressed ! View of 
the case no one can help falling-in with !” 

“The Chicken’s been seen out after dark with a young female ; 
hence his attempt to appear grown up,” chuckled the Man with the 
Drawl. 

“So you think Tom’s likely to pull off the fortune, then, Teddy, 
my boy, do you?” 

“If her mother can be got to overlook his lack of that which ‘ has 
been slave to thousands,’ and that, by the way, to which a greater 
number of thousands have been slaves. That’s all.” 

“T should think he’s uncommon well-off in that respect,” inter- 
posed the Man with the Gold- Headed Stick, sadly ; “ he’s played me 
billiards for fivers for nine months.” 

“He sold me a gee-gee once,” added the Drawler, with a 
reminiscent sigh. “It was a singularly deceptive gee-gee. Each 
day I rode him he developed a new disease. I called him ‘ Hospital 
Saturday,’ and thought with all his faults at least he couldn’t bolt. 
I was totally wrong. Bolted with me in the Row, made three 
gyrations of the Park at a racing pace I couldn’t modify (though 
warned by the police), and finally fell dead of mad-staggers on the 
steps of the Albert Memorial. Never cut such a distressing figure, 
I assure you! Fellows took me for a luny. Smith met it quite 
calmly ; said he’d seen me in my wild career, and hadn't a notion the 
old gee had so much ‘go’ in him; said he wouldn't have let me 
have him at a hundred and fifty, if he’;dknown. Deuced interesting 
fellow, Smith ! Man without a conscience. Man without a conscience 
always interesting.” 
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‘“‘ He always seems selling something,” said the Man with the Eye- 
glass. ‘ Don’t know why it is. Sold Marchhare a yacht, Marchhare 
tells me. Called it a bargain. Forget the details, don’t you know, 
but don’t fancy that yacht had a bottom, or something of that sort. 
I know poor old Marchhare nearly died of fright on the first trip. 
Found five feet of water in his hold, you know, just when he 
was sitting down to dinner. Deuced unpleasant to find five feet 
of water in your hold! Spent three hours pumping for dear life, 
and then the rudder came unshipped. Marchhare don’t know to this 
day how he got to dry land. Though an irreligious man in a general 
way, tells me he said his prayers seven times in that one night—yacht 
being attacked with a new unseaworthiness each time. If he’d had a 
Bible on board, declares he’d have read it.” 

“Great Scott ! Must have thought himself in grave peril !” com- 
mented the Mere Youth, rising out of his chair. “ Well, you fellows, 
I must say ta-ta. Getting early.” 

“Is the young female expecting you ?” asked Gold-Headed Stick, 
stretching himself. ‘ Give her my love and a kiss.” 

“You be hanged !” returned the Mere Youth. “She don’t care 
for old men. Good-night, you fellows.” 

“ Good-night, Chicken—and be good !” returned the other three 
men in chorus, and so the Chicken departed on his way, surrounded 
by cigarette-smoke. 

“ Not a bad sort of young idiot,” remarked the Man with the 
Drawl, a moment later. ‘*Make a useful member of society some 
day, if he doesn’t smoke his stomach away first.” 

**Which I think he’s trying hard to do,” added Gold- Headed Stick. 

“His eyesight’s getting feeble already,” superadded the Man with 
the Eyeglass, fitting that article into his eye, trying to see what o’clock 
it was by his watch, and reading it an hour wrong. 

Then all three men called for more sodas-and-something, and 
yawned. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN THE BOUDOIR AT MIDNIGHT. 


“WELL, dear, all the same I think it very strange.” 

Miss Eva Alloy, most desirable catch in London, only child of the 
late Timothy Alloy—“ Alloy’s Inconvertible Gold,” a product that 
had beatified housemaids—left off playing with the coils of her red 
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hair, and occupied her red hands with pulling down the little dressing- 
jacket that enveloped her rather diminutive person as she lounged 
opposite her companion, also half undressed, towards communicative 
midnight. 

“I believe,” returned Miss Hallmark, companion aforesaid, to 
whom the words had been addressed, “I believe, if he didn’t shy 
away from the point in that queer way whenever he gets near it, that 
you’d say Yes !” 

Miss Hallmark expressed this sentiment in an accusative tone of 
voice. 

“There’d be an awful job with Ma, if I did!” Evareplied. “She’s 
got such high notions.” 

Miss Hallmark, whose deceased father had been the younger son 
of the younger son of a duke, and who had to stifle a good many 
shudders in the course of the occupation poverty compelled her to 
follow, said by way of answer that, seeing what a fortune would come 
to the daughter, it wasn’t to be wondered at that Mrs. Alloy should 
be careful as to the matrimonial choice that daughter made. 

“That’s just what I don’t see,” persisted Eva. “If I’ve got the 
money, what does it matter about the other person, Georgy? That’s 
what I’m always trying to find out, and never can. *Tisn’tas if I was 
a child. Here I am, four-and-twenty! we shall be so careful, if we 
don’t look out, that I shan’t get anyone at all. That'll be the end 
of it, Z know !” 

Eva looked disconsolately over the Berkeley Square boudoir as 
she spoke, and not one of the luxurious objects with which it was 
so amply filled appeared to afford her any real relief. 

Miss Hallmark, smothering a yawn, intimated that people in 
general didn’t look at things in that way ; and asked when Mr. Smith 
might be expected again—to-morrow ? 

“No. Henever will come ona Saturday. I don’t quite know why, 
but he never will. Somebody said he goes out of town every Satur- 
day and comes back on Mondays. I can’t think why he should.” 

“ You seem to know a lot about him, dear,” Miss Hallmark sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, I do. I don’t want to hide it. I’m rather ‘gone’ on him, I 
can tell you. I knowa heapabout him. He wasan orphan adopted 
by an old uncle who was very rich, and who sent him to college 
and all that sort of thing, and then, to the surprise of everybody, 
married his cook and had three children and died ; and did it all in 
a wonderfully short time, and left Tom nothing at all. It must have 
been an awful blow for Tom, mustn’t it? Since then, I don’t know 
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how he’s lived—chiefly on his ‘ brains,’ they tell me: which seems an 
awful sort of diet, doesn’t it, and makes one quite shuddery to think 
of!” 

“ Mr. Smith certainly has the most delightful manners in the world,” 
Miss Hallmark said, leaving the question of diet. ‘When he wants 
to be really agreeable, there’s nobody who can help liking him—not 
even Mrs. Alloy.” 

“Oh! Ma least of all! That’s the joke of it. He gets over her 
in a moment. Isn’t it funny when she’s angry with him for ‘ having 
the cheek to call so often,’ as she puts it, and then he comes, and she’s 
sugar to him the moment he speaks to her! It’s just the best joke in 
the world, I think. Tom’s a man——Oh!” 

The exclamation was at the sudden opening of the boudoir door 
and the entrance of an obese figure in nightcap and dressing-gown. 
Not a romantic figure, but quite the contrary, and rather a nightmare 
one. 

“T heard that name, Eva! I heard that name!” the figure said, 
with impressive solemnity, standing just inside the doorway, and 
holding up a pudgy forefinger. “I came to see why you weren’t in 
bed, and I caught that name !” 

“Well, Ma, and what of that? I suppose there’s no great harm 
in my speaking of him to Georgy, here, is there ?” 

“You called him,” continued Mrs. Alloy, with the pudgy fore- 
finger still in operation, “ you called him ‘Tom,’ a horrid name! a 
name that makes one think at once of cats, to which it is most gene- 
rally applied.” 

“IT can’t help his name. That’s not my fault, you know, is it ?” 

“T hear too much of this ‘Tom,’” returned Mrs. Alloy, mention- 
ing the name as though it had really quite a disagreeable taste to it. 
“T can’t stand any more of him, so I tell you straight, Eva. The 
next time I see him— it'll be in the Park to-morrow, no doubt—I shall 
cut ‘Tom’ dead. That’s what I shall do with ‘Tom.’ Tom’s a name 
I can’t take in such big doses, and there it is. So don’t you go 
making any mistake, please.” 

“Oh! all right, Ma! I hear what you say!” was Eva’s answer. 
“But don’t you think it’s about time you turned in, yourself? We're 
just going to turn in, here.” 

“ And I’m going to turn in too,” Mrs. Alloy replied, arranging the 
frill that ran down the front of her dressing-gown, and preparing to 
depart. “Good-night, girls. But mind you, Eva, not so much Tom, 
Tom, Tom-ing, #f you please! It’s all very well for cats, but not for 
Christians.” 
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Mrs. Alloy pulled the boudoir door together upon herself and 
that sentiment. 

Mrs. Alloy had been rather unlucky in the world, in one 
respect. Fortune had come to her so suddenly, it hadn’t found her 
ready for it ; and all her endeavours had been unavailing to rectify 
the little difficulty. She seemed, poor woman, to be perpetually 
endeavouring to come up with her position of wealth and splendour 
—much as a kitten pursues its own tail, and always as fruitlessly. 

“There ! what d’yer think of that?” Eva asked when the obese 
figure was gone. “Going to cut him, now!” 

“But do you think she will when the time comes?” Miss Hall- 
mark was anxious to know. 

“ There’s no telling—if she’s in a temper, perhaps she may. But 
if I can get hold of Tom to-morrow morning when we're riding, I'll 
put him up to what’s going to happen, and 4e’// manage her somehow, 
you bet!” 

In which pleasing confidence Eva kissed her companion, was 
kissed in turn, and finally went into bed and slept soundly. 

Love—especially when running pretty smoothly—is anything but 
sleepless: sometimes making the softest pillow in the world—dove’s- 
down is softer than swan’s-down any night. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE ROW. 


THE trees were in heaviest leafage, and the sun shone. The 
Park was crowded at six o’clock that evening. There were many 
bright things sparkling to attract the casual eye ; and some dull things 
that had no sparkle in them. The sparkling things were chiefly 
artificial ; being silk hats, varnished boots, carriage wheels, and 
harness. The things that hadn’t much sparkle in them were chiefly 
natural, such as chaperons’ faces and old beaux’ eyes. It must be 
really horribly annoying to old men wishing to appear young ones, 
that all the glitter w2/7 go out of their eyes and locate itself in their 
bald heads. A flashing eye isa fine and impressive thing ; a flashing 
cranium valueless in any useful connexion ! 

Mrs. Alloy had her armorial carriage drawn up beside the rails 
at the top of the Row. Eva sat beside her, and Miss Hallmark 
opposite. Mrs. Alloy’s face was extremely black. She only wanted 
to “catch a sight of that Smith fellow,” she said, and “ cut him dead !” 
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That Smith fellow, however, didn’t appear anxious for the oppor- 
tunity of being thus surgically treated, and remained in wise ob- 
scurity. Perhaps, as Eva had been riding with him for an hour and 
a half only that morning, he felt he could deny himself any more of 
her society for the remainder of the day without fatal consequences. 

*“T don’t see a ghost of him—he’s skulking out of sight, that’s 
what he’s doing,” remarked Mrs. Alloy, surveying fashion through a 
pair of square-paned eye-glasses at the end of a long piece of carved 
timber. Her sight really needed no assistance, but she had seen a 
duchess use glasses of that sort, and had adopted them forthwith. 

“‘ Here’s the Chicken, at any rate,” Eva said, as that child lounged 
up, very pink and white, youthful, and clean-looking, in a frock-coat- 
suit of grey. 

“How do?” inquired the Chicken, stopping at the carriage side, 
and holding a hand out for shaking purposes with the exalted 
attitude of a man gathering cherries without a ladder. 

“Why haven’t we seen you for such an age?” asked Mrs. Alloy, 
with much solicitude—she was fond of children. “Now, you’ve 
been very gay, I expect, haven’t you?” 

“ Been, don’t you know, hanging on,” returned the Chicken, with 
great bashfulness. 

The Chicken was not the first of his species to be a lion amongst 
his own sex and a lamb amongst the opposite one. 

Conversation therefore flagged during the following moments, 
and the Chicken, with a preternaturally long, crook-handled stick of 
cherry-wood resting on the barouche step, stared all blankly at 
vacancy, and “hung on” to the best of his ability, in silence ; de- 
voutly wishing somebody would say something. 

How long he might have remained in that distressing position it 
is impossible to foresee, but just when he was feeling death would be a 
relief, a perfectly-dressed man (with another perfectly-dressed man, 
having a clean-shaved expressionless face, in tow) tock the Chicken 
friendlily by the shoulders and turned him loose upon the world again. 

“Oh! Mrs. Alloy, 4eve you are! I’ve been searching for you 
everywhere! My friend Lord Marchhare wants to be presented. 
Marchhare, let me present you to Mrs. Alloy.” 

“Qh! Mr. Smith—oh, really, Lord Marchhare!” exclaimed the 
poor old lady in a tumult of embarrassment. “Really now!” 

Eva’s face was turned away to hide a mischievous smile that 
shone in it, and deepened its colour right up to the boundary of the 
red hair. Miss Halimark was calmly contemplative. Marchhare 
with difficulty raised a leaden arm and hand to the necessary 
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elevation for shaking that of Mrs. Alloy, moved inarticulate lips, and 
put his stick on the step of the barouche, as the Chicken had pre- 
viously done. Tom exchanged one quick, amused glance with Eva, 
and kept in the background—to let the charm work. 

Lord Marchhare! It had been the dream of Mrs. Alloy’s life to 
come to close quarters with a live lord, and here it had happened 
through the agency of Tom! As a matter of fact, his lordship 
didn’t appear vastly different from any other man, but what of that ? 
He had a title—he had a visiting card ! 

‘“‘T think I had the pleasure of seeing you at the opera, a fort- 
night ago?—only a very distant glance,” said happy Mrs. Alloy, to 
fill the blank. Lord Marchhare, who usually carried his mouth 
open when his face was in repose, and whose forehead when he had 
raised his hat had been conspicuous by its absence, stared harder 
than ever at vacancy, and murmured : 

“Dropped in, don’t you know, by accident. Yes. Remember 
now. ‘Thought it was another place. Found myself there, don’t 
you know, and sat it out. Yes.” 

“Oh! how droll you are. My daughter,” replied Mrs. Alloy, 
and then, as his lordship wearily raised his hat with the leaden arm 
and hand, she added, ‘‘ Miss Hallmark.” 

His lordship looked sleepily in the last-named direction, and 
nodded familiarly—appeasing Mrs. Alloy’s evident amazement by 
explaining, more wearily than ever: “Cousin of mine, don’t you 
know, Mrs. Alloy; that’s all. Glad to see you're staggering along 
all right, don’t you know, Georgy. Seen Aunt Ann lately ?” 

“No; how is she?” asked Georgy, without great interest of tone. 

* She’s—eh—stagygering along, don’t you know, thanks, Georgy,” 
replied Lord Marchhare with infinite carelessness. 

** Now, look here; will you dine with me next Friday?” Mrs. 
Alloy asked, anxious to bring the introduction to a “head.” “It’s 
short notice, I know ; but will you ?” 

Lord Marchhare produced a crocodile-bound diary, and turned up 
the pages, apparently reading with the greatest difficulty of eyesight. 

“ Thursday. . Friday . . that will be Friday, won’t it? Yes, 
Friday. Here’s a note about Friday: ‘Dine with Choker at 8.’ 
So sorry, Mrs. Alloy, find—oh! hold on, here’s another note: 
‘Dine Lady Scraggs at 8.30.’ Deuced nuisance to find a note of 
that sort! Don't know whether I dine with Lady Scraggs, or 
whether Lady Scraggs dines withme! Hullo! here’s another note : 
‘Dine at Richmond with > Oh! ah! yes!” continued his 
lordship, pulling himself up somewhat sharply. “ Afraid I’m rather 
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full up for Friday, Mrs. Alloy. Fellows ask me, and I shove it down 
without looking, don’t you know. Tell you what,” added his 
lordship, with a happy thought, “can’t dine with three different 
people same night, and got it so muddled up I'll cross ’em all out, 
don’t you know, and come to you.” And Lord Marchhare began 
to feebly act on that idea. 

“Oh! that is good of you!” Mrs. Alloy replied joyfully. 
“Thanks so much. Mr. Smith, you'll come too, I hope. Say you 
will, please ! ” 

“T shall be delighted, Mrs. Alloy,” Tom replied with another 
glance at Eva, and, strange to say, a smothered sigh; “ thanks, 
very much.” 

Mrs. Alloy felt grateful to Tom Smith at last ; he had got Lord 
Marchhare for her. 

Smith hadn’t fought the world for seven years for nothing. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MAN’S BETTER SIDE. 


Sunpay afternoon at Plashet Cottage. The whole landscape a 
harmony in varied greens. Out upon the little lawn, under the 
shade of the great lime tree, Lena’s sofa, with Lena lying on it, and 
Tom beside her. In the air, the distant chiming of church bells 
going for service. Sucha peace and calm upon the place that the deep 
river beside the garden almost seemed too lazy to pursue its course. 
Most of such boats as were upon it that day had withdrawn into 
leafy nooks in the curving banks here and there ; their pullers ceasing 
from their labours until the fierce sun should have set and the 
evening cool stolen forth to fan the fainting world. Only now and 
again some laughter-bearing craft would sweep along the stream 
and vanish—as some bright emotion on the stream of Time. 

“Why are you so quiet, Tom ?” 

She turned her beautiful head, and looked up at him, as he sat 
beside her with his pipe in his mouth ; and she saw that his face 
was at its gravest, staring fixedly out across the river. 

“ Because,” he said slowly, “I’m a brute. That’s why, Lena.” 

Her little hand stole out and rested lightly upon his. 

“What,” she asked, “is bothering you, Tom ?” 

“That I’ve been all my life surrounded by fools, and that I 
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havén’t been a fool myself. Don’t look innocently at. me, Lena— 
it kills me !” 

The voice of the “ man without a conscience” was quite broken 
as he spoke. 

** You’re not well, Tom,” the girl said, affectionately. ‘I’m sure 
you're not! Come and make a stay down here, and pull yourself 
together.” 

*T only wish I could! That’s what I should like to do. That’s 
what I long for. But I’ve got to make my fortune first, and that’s 
what I can’t do—except in one way,” he added to himself. 

“Tt will come in time,” she told him comfortingly from the sofa, 
with her hand still on his. “I’m sure it will; it must. What do 
you do, Tom—for I never exactly know?” 

Tom laughed a joyless laugh. 

“T’m a sort of a merchant,” he said. “I buy things cheap, and 
I sell things dear.” 

“ What sort of things?” 

“ All sorts of things rich fellows want. Horses, dogs, yachts, 
or anything.” 

“ And you do well at it, dont you ?” 

“Too well—and not well enough. I live; but I can’t make a 
fortune and retire from the work. That’s what I’ve set my heart on, 
and that’s what I can’t do.” 

* But you will ?” 

He looked sadly down at the delicate face that was full of trust 
and belief in him. He knew she thought him the most honourable 
amongst men. It cut him to the heart. 

“ By the time I am old, perhaps,” he told her. 

The first breath of evening stole out upon the world ; the river 
seemed almost to quicken its serene serpent course, and the plash 
of the distant weir came coolly to their senses jaded by heat. 

“No,” said Lena softly ; “ by the time I can walk again.” 

“‘TIsn’t it uncommonly strange to you,” the man went on after a 
moment’s silence, “ that I can pull off all the little things that are of 
no account, but yet can’t pull off a single one of the big things that 
would make me independent at once? I’ve been within an ace of 
pulling off big things again and again, and I never can quite manage 
it. I don’t know anything more annoying. I put it all down to that 
nameless enemy. What he is I don’t know—whether some one who 





bears me a grudge, or whether it’s merely a run of ill-luck. But there it 
is, safe enough : always on my heels—always stepping in at the critical 
moment, and capsizing all my schemes. Very annoying, isn’t it ?” 
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“ Very, Tom! awfully ! ‘ His Nameless Enemy ’—it would make 
a good title for a book !” 

“ You write it!” 

“ T only wish I could! But a name won’t do without a plot— 
and I don’t see a chance of a climax, and all those tragic features a 
book wants.” 

“ Perhaps the tragedy will come in time,” Tom laughed, “and 
the climax will be when I meet my nameless enemy, of course, and 
there’s a breach of the peace. There wé// be a breach of the peace 
if I do meet him.” 

Then a laughter-loaded boat went by, and they were silent for a 
moment until it had disappeared. When it was gone, Lena said, 
very quietly : 

“ Do you know you’re quite one of my heroes of real life ?— 
because you are.” 

“ Don’t,” he begged her. “Be silent, please.” 

“Why? So you are. It’s so plucky of you to have fought it out 
so bravely after all those wretched disappointments, and your uncle’s 
absurd behaviour. I lie here of a day thinking of you fighting your 
way to the front by hard work in town. I feel so proud of you, you 
can’t think.” 

“ Don’t speak of it! Don’t say aword about it, Lena! You see 
me at my best down here. When I come here, I’m different alto- 
gether from what I am in town. It’s—I feel sure—it’s something in 
you that changes me. I feel two separate personalities. Down here, 
fairly passable ; up there Well, well! it’s no use talking about 
it ; and here’s Mrs. Sedgewick coming.” 

“ T never do anticipate evil ; it’s a habit I learnt from your poor 
pa, Lena ; but if there zs a thunder-storm all of a sudden, you’re both 
under a tree, and will certainly be struck. It’s a rapid death, that’s 
one thing, and I believe painless. But, you see, I’ve brought you 
a cup of tea apiece, and I'll bring you some _bread-and-butter 
presently. I de/ieve, Lena,” continued Mrs. Sedgewick, as Tom, pro- 
testing he couldn’t allow Aer to do it, went indoors for the bread-and- 
butter—“ I delteve, my dear, there’s a wasp’s nest close to where 
you're lying ; there was last year. But you'll find it out quite soon 
enough, if there is, so I won’t anticipate.” 

When Tom came back with a plate of bread-and-butter, ready 
cut, Mrs. Sedgewick would not stay out there. Nothing could per- 
suade her to do it. 

“No,” she said, with melancholy resignation, “I'll take mine 
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make the best of it, for life is short. I don’t believe any of ws are 
long-lived people. I’m sure /’m not!” 

“ T’m afraid you have an awful time alone with her,” Tom said, 
when the elder lady had vanished. 

“ Tt’s not vo lively,” Lena admitted (bravely smiling all the time). 
** But she’s had a lot to make her trying, hasn’t she?” 

Tom made no answer to that question. He was silent for a 
moment or two, and as he set down Lena’s empty cup, he caught the 
plump white hand and kissed it fondly. 

“I wish—I wish—I wish !” he told her, sighing. “I’m nothing 
but one great wish !” 

“ Silly old thing !” said Lena, softly. ‘‘ Silly old thing ! ” 

So the summer twilight deepened on them, hand in hand, and 
the man without a conscience at his best. Sorrow in his heart that 
he was what he was. 

* T always feel my home is really here, and not in town,” he said, 
breaking a long silence. ‘ The best of me is drawn to you, Lena. 
At every crisis in my life I’m drawn to you. If I knew my life were 
going to end, I should struggle to your feet to die!” 

He felt her hand tighten upon his in dumb affection ; and his 
soul was in the dust. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LITTLE MATTERS OF BUSINESS. 


In a comfortably-furnished, study-like apartment in Duke Street, 
St. James’s, were usually to be found every day, frem eleven to four, 
the oily hair, the red face, and the rotund stomach which combined 
to make up the individuality of Mr. Checketts. He was a singu- 
larly unobtrusive man, and nobody ever chanced to see Mr. 
Checketts in the streets. How he got to and from his comfort- 
ably furnished room was a mystery, for he was far too large to travel 
in the black bag by which the consumptive clerk in the outer room 
was usually accompanied. 

Mr. Checketts was greatly in demand by certain well-dressed 
young men at periods immediately preceding those black Mondays 
at Tattersall’s which followed a “ bad week.” 

Mr. Checketts was a christian money-lender : distinguishable from 
the Jew money-lender by being much more exorbitant in his terms. 
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Mr. Checketts’ chief personal habit was that of shaking his head— 
a habit which professionally stood him in good stead in furthering a 
belief in his statements that “money was tight with him at the 
moment —devilish tight, and there you were.” 

There was usually some little ceremony with a consumptive clerk 
to be gone through before visitors were ushered into the august 
presence, but when Tom Smith came quickly up the first-floor stairs 
that Wednesday morning, he came with the assurance of a welcome 
guest, and upon the merest indication from the consumptive clerk that 
the coast was clear, pushed through into the first floor front at once. 

“ Ah, Tommy, my boy, Tommy!” exclaimed Mr. Checketts, 
putting down the Zimes he had been reading, ard turning to the 
heavy carved oak writing-table that centred the room. “Ah, 
Tommy! Have a cigar?” 

Tom, who was in the most elegant perfection of morning dress, 
took a cigar from the box on the writing-table, sate down in one of 
the heavy, green leather arm-chairs, struck a match, lighted his 
tobacco, and exhaled three puffs. 

“ Well,” he said then, looking coolly at Mr. Checketts’ red face, 
oily hair, and grey moustache waxed out at the ends into formidable 
daggers, “I suppose you can guess what I’ve come for?” 

“ Yes, sonny,” returned Checketts, beaming, “‘I cam guess. Let 
you alone for leaving it very long. Oh, Tom, my boy! you’re a 
sharp un, you are! Oh, you deauty!” The tone was somewhere 
midway between disgust and admiration, but more admiring than 
disgusted. 

“ It’s all very well, you know, Checky, for you to chuckle ; but I 
tell you it was deuced hard to do, and not over satisfactory when 
done. Do you know, the confounded thing hadn’t any bottom worth 
speaking of ? Because it hadn’t ; and what there was of it came out 
on the first cruise. If Marchhare had been drowned, I shouldn’t 
have felt particularly proud or comfortable.” 

Mr. Checketts slapped his thigh with a fat, jewelled hand, and 
roared with laughter. 

“It’s all very fine for you to laugh. Look how you scored over 
the whole thing. I bring you Drumstick, frantic for what you grace- 
fully term ‘the ready.’ You take a charge upon his interest in the 
estates to the tune of a thou. a year, you take the cursed yacht in 
question, and you let him have five hundred pounds. Within a 
week—positively within a week—I get Marchhare to take the very 
same yacht from you for six hundred! You stand pretty well to the 
good over the transaction, I should think !” 
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“Well, well, we must live, Tommy ; we must live! And I should 
think it suits your book pretty well to take the little cheque for a 
hundred I’m going to write you. I suppose that’s what you’ve come 
for?” 

“ That’s it.” 

Checketts selected a key from a bunch he kept chained to his 
person in the region of the hip, unlocked a drawer of the writing- 
table at which he sat, took out a cheque-book, and began to write. 

“Dash it all, you’re actually sighing as you write!” exclaimed 
Tom, with some amusement, “as if you made a heavy loss over the 
affair !” 

“There,” returned Checketts, handing the piece of paper, 
“that’s the third I’ve let you have this year. It suits you to pull 
with me, I should think, don’t it ?” 

“Will this suit you?” Tom inquired suddenly, after pocketing 
the cheque. ‘What do you say to the heir presumptive to eighty 
thousand a year? Strong and healthy as a bullock, weak in mind, 
and temporarily in want of ten thou. ?” 

Mr. Checketts looked sharply up. 

“ How old?” 

“ Five-and-twenty.” 

“Why can’t he go to the family solicitor ?” 

Tom smiled. 

* Don’t want it known.—That he’s borrowing, I mean.” 

Mr. Checketts began rubbing his hands together in an affectionate 
way, and made an inarticulate noise with his lips such as is generally 
applied to the encouragement of horses. 

** Chercher la femme ?” he inquired, with the vilest accent, and 
one eye closed. 

Tom nodded. 

‘** Name your price, sonny, and trot him round.” 

“T don’t know,” returned ‘Tom, thoughtfully ; ‘ Moses is after me 
about him.” 

‘Hang Moses, and name your price! J can’t say fairer than 
that. Come, out with it!” 

* Couple of thou.” 

“Couldn’t do it! Could zof¢ do that! Be reasonable. Say 
one, and we'll settle it.” 

“No. Two or nothing. Moses will very likely give more. I 
never haggle, as you ought to know by this time. I'll try Moses.” 
Tom got up as he spoke. 

“Oh, you deauty!” exclaimed poor Checketts, divided again 
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between admiration and disgust. “Oh! you deaxty! Call it done, 
then. Two thou.! It'll leave me nothing !—nothing at all! Blow 
it!” 

“‘That’s your look-out. You can squeeze him well. You should 
have seen the nervous way in which he approached me, as ‘a fellow 
who knows the ropes,’ as to how he’d better set to work! It was 
fine! I said I'd find out by to-day. He'll be round to-morrow. 
He'll bring you my card. Remember, please, to tell him you only 
do it as a favour, because he’s a friend of mine. We must keep the 
connexion up.” 

‘That shall be as right as rain,” returned Checketts, with a grin. 
“Never you fret about that! I'll be ready for him. Title, I 
suppose ?” 

“Ye.” 

“Good !” said Checketts, chuckling again. ‘Good! and good 
day! Oh, you éeauty!” And, with the same divided tone of 
exclamation, he watched Tom go out. 

The “beauty,” finding himself presently in St. James’s Street, 
wore a bright smile upon his face. 

**The nameless enemy is lying low just at present,” he told 
himself, making for St. James’s Park on his way to attempt the 
negotiation for a sale of wine (in which he was interested) to an 
improvident minor in Victoria Street. “Twothou.! Only two or 
three more slices like that, and I’ll chuck the whole affair, turn over 
a new leaf, and marry Lena !” . 

He was going down the slope to the suspension bridge by that 
time, with the billiard-table turf bright in the morning light on both 
sides of him. Wood-pigeons strolled about with the greatest tame- 
ness close to the railings, the lightest breeze rustled amongst the large 
leaves of the plane trees, and the boat-dotted water glittered in the 
sun. Save for the sky-encumbering buiidings to the left of the 
barracks, it was a perfectly rural scene, and its verdure recalled the 
oily river and Lena Sedgewick. She was never wholly absent from 
his thoughts. 

He sighed as he pictured her upon the sofa, with her delicate 
complexion, her plump little hands, and the great, steadfast grey 
eyes that magnetised his soul, and drew it towards the good—drew it 
so strongly at that moment that he sighed—this striver and pusher 
in therace of life sighed—to think by what devious paths he struggled 
towards his goal. 

“Two thou,! It brings it much closer ! How glorious her face 
will be the day I go and tell her the fight is fought and won. Now, 
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if only those Mexican rails I’m rather too deep in will go right, and 
jet me get out at a little profit, I shall do. I’ve often been pretty 
close to a good thing, but I’ve never been gu#¢z so close as I am this 
time! If my nameless enemy will only sleep a little longer now, I’m 
more than half made. Hullo! here’s Goldfinch—the very thing! 
I can tell him I’ve made it right with Checketts ! ” 

Lord Goldfinch had a bright, ruddy face, adorned by a faint, fair 
moustache and curly flaxen hair ; and it was one of his peculiarities 
that he was constantly mislaying himself, and coming suddenly upon 
his personality in totally unexpected places. 

“‘ Goldy, old fellow ! what are you doing here, eh?” Tom asked, 
laying a hand upon “ Goldy’s’’ shoulder and arresting his progress. 

“Hullo! old chap! Oh, St. James’s Park, isn’t it? What the 
deuce do you doin St. James’s Park, Smith? And, by the way, what 
do 7 do in St. James’s Park, I wonder? Know I didn’t mean to 
come here!” 

“Well, it’s lucky you did, for I wanted to see you. I’ve not 
forgotten you, old fellow. I’ve seen my friend about your little 
matter, and I think we can pull it off for you.” 

“Oh! I’m awfully obliged to you, but—I’m no end sorry I 
gave you all the trouble. Fellow I know kindly took me round to 
another fellow—hook nose and queer pronunciation—and Ae did it 
for me.” 

Tom’s face scarcely changed as he heard of the loss of his two 
thou., but a smothered curse was on his lips. 

“ Doesn’t matter a bit,” he said, as cheerfully as he could, next 
moment. “Glad you’ve got it all right. That’s the main point. 
What was the accommodating fellow’s name ?” 

‘** Name,”’ returned Goldfinch, vaguely, “ of antique party, don’t 
you know, who did the ten commandments ?” 

“ Moses ?” 

“That’s it! He made me pay preity stiff; but I got the oof, and 
there you are. Ta, ta, old chap,” continued his lordship, looking 
hurriedly at his watch. “ Know I’m overdue somewhere, and fancy, by 
finding myself here, it’s at the Horse Guards, perhaps. At any rate, 
I'll try the Horse Guards on spec, and see if anybody knows whether 
I’m wanted there.” 

While Lord Goldfinch went to inquire if he were in demand at 
the seat of war, Tom, passing rapidly and surely to his appointment 
in Victoria Street, swore below his breath with steadfast persistence. 

“My nameless enemy again, up and busy! and I expect, as these 
hings never come singly, I shall find Mexicans dropped like mad 
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when I get into the City. It’s a devilish strange thing how near 
I’ve been to pulling off a good thing, and how regularly something 
crops up to stop me! Curse that nameless enemy! It will end in 
my marrying that Aluminium girl, after all! Curse it, curse it!” (He 
came near grinding his teeth here.) ‘“She’d have said ‘Yes’ on 
Friday night in the conservatory after dinner, while Mrs. Alloy 
courted Marchhare to death. I saw in her face she’d have said 
‘Yes.’ She must think I’m mad not to try my fate. I half think 
I am! Oh, Lena! Poor Lena! If you only knew how weak I 
am! People think I’m as hard as nails, and I’m as weak as wax! 
Oh, Lena! Why couldn’t you have had a fortune? Things always 
happen like that. Curse it all!” 

He kept his appointment ten minutes later, and made twenty-five 
pounds by a judicious puffing ofa rather inferior sherry, but the fact 
couldn’t cheer him up. Then ke went on into the City by sewer 
railroad, and found Mexicans had fully justified his expectations, and 
lost him three hundred pounds. 

“1’m a mere shuttlecock,” he told himself, “ and the players are 
the Fates. They must really get a lot of fun out of me! They 
never leave off the game, and I’m always up or down !” 

In Lombard Street a dark man, with a preternaturally sharp face, 
clutched him by the shoulder. 

“Tom! The very fellow I wanted to see! Look here, you’ve 
a heap of rich pals. Do you want to do a really good thing—the 
best thing you’ve ever done, or ever will do?—a thing to retire 
upon, eh? What do you say ?” 

“Come to figures,” Tom said tersely, and fuming. 

“Do you want to make ten thousand pounds ?” 

“I do—if it’s not foo fraudulent. I don’t want to ‘do time’; 
that’s all.” 

“Shut up! It’s the vending of an island—the floating of a 
company. If you can get your set to take it up (and you can), 
listen (with a whisper) and then D’yer see? All 
you'll have to do is See? Now, what do you say? Is it 
worth ten thou.? Will you try it for ten thou.?” 

Tom thought a moment. 

“Yes,” he said, suddenly determined. “I'll take it on.” 

When he was going back West on the sewer railroad again, he 
came to a decision. 

“Tf this falls through, I'll have to try the Aluminium girl. There’s 
xo help for it, and I register a vow to do it. Poor Lena! What a 
beast lam1 How sorry I am for her—how sorry I am for myself ! ” 
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Over his luncheon at the club, he made seven pounds ten by a 
little negotiation regarding a case of green cigars which he 
“planted ” upon a budding Q.C., held to be the shrewdest man at 
the bar of England. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT PLASHET. 


THE summer sun of a Thursday afternoon shone brightly down 
upon the little verdant garden, on the oily river, on the gentle 
ascending green of the opposite shore ; and Lena looked thoughtfully 
out upon the prospect from her sofa beneath the great lime tree that 
the bees hummed round. 

She had one of the books Tom had given her upon the sofa by 
her, and when she had finished her thoughtful stare across the river, 
she took the volume up again and read on. Not for long. The 
sound of laughter came to her—girls’ laughter—sharply refracted 
from the polished surface of the water. Lena looked up, It was a 
light boat, pulled by three girls, in high spirits over their task, working 
up stream. It vanished out of sight, the laughter faded from the 
ear, and all was still. Lena sighed as she glanced at the pretty little 
tan shoes, whose soles were quite unworn ; and, presently, when some 
other girls from the cottage just below the lock came on to the tennis 
ground they had made in the level meadow across the water, and 
began to play, poor Lena sighed again. 

“When I can walk about a little!” she thought. “When!” 

“JT don’t wish to anticipate evil or misfortune,” came the voice 
of Mrs. Sedgewick from the house at the moment, “ but I do feel it 
in the top of my head, Mr. Petty, and whenever I feel it in the top 
of my head, I know there’s thunder close ; but Lena w// lie under 
the tree in spite of it, and if you’re not afraid to be out there with 
her, why, that’s your affair, and I won’t say a word.” 

So Mrs. Sedgewick, rapidly ushering forth the youngest specimen 
of blanched and feeble priesthood adorning the Established Church. 

A weary look came upon Lena’s delicate face as she heard, and 
she appeared to be deeper than ever in her book when her mother 
stood beside her, saying: 

“ Lena, here’s Mr. Petty come to sit with you for a little. That’s 
a comfortable chair, Mr. Petty, I think! You'll excuse my going 
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indoors, I know. I’m really feeling the thunder in the top of my 
head so very badly. I'll send some tea out presently.” 

“T hope, Miss Sedgewick, that you’re feeling better, and that I’m 
not disturbing you?” Petty said with extreme bashfulness, shaking 
hands, and then, a mere strip of broadcloth with an anatomy inside 
it, sitting down upon the chair Mrs. Sedgewick had indicated. 

“T’m about as usual, I think, and I’m not reading anything very 
thrilling,” Lena answered, settling her head more comfortably on the 
sofa cushion, and holding the book together, with her finger between 
the leaves. 

Mr. Petty, who had thrice failed to qualify for the Church, and 
had finally been admitted as a Literate by means of a shove from a 
Dean, and who held tenaciously to the opinion that what he called 
“the priesthood ” were the only true authorities for the guidance of 
‘the people,” educationally and otherwise, took off a hat copied from 
the undress livery of Rome, and fanned his hairless, yellow-white 
face with it as he sat there in the shade of the great lime tree. He 
had come very frequently to Plashet Cottage lately, sat in the shade 
of the great lime tree, and fanned his hairless, yellow-white face with 
the hat copied from Rome. 

“Tt is especially sweet,” said the curate, presently, finding Lena 
didn’t speak,—“‘it is especially sweet to sit here and watch the river, 
and the flying birds, and the dancing butterflies, Miss Sedgewick; 
and even,” continued the curate, battling with an inquisitive wasp, 
“when the insect world intrudes, we know they are part of the bene- 
ficent scheme, and should not murmur.” 

*‘T don’t murmur, unless they sting me,” Lena said. 

“That, I trust, does not often happen. <A wasp’s sting is a most 
trying experience.” 

“No, I’m not often stung. Do you read much, Mr. Petty?” 

“Little of contemporary literature. Contemporary literature I 
find tedious. Iam really unacquainted with much contemporary 
literature. For some few years I have confined myself chiefly to the 
works of St. Augustine. There is a depth, a beauty in them which 
deeply touches me.” 

Then there was another silence, and the wasp abandoned his 
attempt to sample the priesthood : vanishing with an angry dash in 
the direction of the river, as though meditating suicide. Petty 
appeared more at his ease upon this departure, and glanced furtively 
at Lena’s beautiful face and white flannel gown, decorated on the 
shoulder by a cluster of deep red roses. It was noticeable, too, that 
the curate grew visibly more and more nervous as he plied his hat by 
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way of fan. He had screwed himself up to a certain point so often, 
that he felt an almost now-or-never desperation possess him. 

There was a half mischievous smile on Lena’s face. 

“ When,” she asked presently, “are you going over to Rome, Mr. 
Petty? I hear you are getting higher and higher at St. Mary’s, and 
everybody is expecting to hear you’ve gone over at last.” 

“T shall never go to Rome, Miss Sedgewick,” returned Petty, in 
hollow tones and quite grave, now almost, indeed, quivering. ‘ Much 
as I reverence and admire Rome as the undoubted Mother Church, 
I shall never secede. I have,” added the curate with great solemnity, 
‘a4 reason.” 

“ Have you ?” 

She looked inquiringly at him, and that did it. With a sort of 
spasm convulsing him, the curate burst out, “ Yes, pray hear me; the 
reason is here—you are the reason, Miss Sedgewick. For a long 
time I have striven with this wild infatuation, but fruitlessly. I 
belong to a rich family, Miss Sedgewick ; I can give you every pos- 
sible luxury—I can offer you the unceasing devotion——” 

“ Please, please stop, Mr. Petty,” Lena said, slightly astonished 
and very much amused. “I wish you wouldn't say such things. 
Here am I a cripple on a sofa, and not thinking of marrying. Please 
never say anything about this subject again !” 

“Ts—is this final, Miss Sedgewick?” asked Petty, with his 
eloquence suddenly dead upon his lips. 

** Quite ! most perfectly final.” 

The curate, who had been leaning anxiously forward to her, got 
up out of his chair with an exceedingly crestfallen appearance. 

* Then good-bye,” he said, sorrowfully. “I shall never forget you. 
If at any time you should feel a change in your heart towards me, a 
mere message asking the loan of a volume of St. Augustine will bring 
me to your feet. I will go now, before Mrs. Sedgewick kindly comes 
with tea. I will go by the stile, and across the meadows. Once 
more, good-bye !” 

Lena could scarcely avoid a smile at his woe begone aspect, as he 
clumsily surmounted the stile, and disappeared with a raising of the 
hat copied from the undress livery of Rome. 

“There ! I’ve brought it myself,” said the voice of Mrs. Sedge- 
wick, as that lady rounded the angle of a clump of shrubs. “I’m 
afraid this thunder has turned the milk. But—why, Lena, where’s 
Mr. Petty ?” 

Mis. Sedgewick set down the tea-tray she was carrying on a small 
rustic table by Lena’s sofa, and looked about her with the most 
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searching glance, as though Mr. Petty might be having a little game 
of hide-and-seek amongst the flower-beds somewhere. 

Lena laughed. 

“He's gone!” she said. “I’m afraid I sent him away. What 
do you think? He actually wanted me to marry him! Proposed, 
you know, in the most solemn manner. What do you think of 
that ?” 

“Did he? Did he really? And he comes of a very wealthy 
family—and you’re not really engaged to Tom. Why, you might 
have had him, Lena! Do you mean to say you flouted Providence 
by refusing him ?” 

“JT did, really! I can’t bear the man. MHe’s such an awful 
fool !” 

‘*‘T don’t know that being a fool’s a drawback in a husband—when 
he’s well off, Lena. I’ve known fools make the very best husbands. 
I believe they generally do.” 

“1 don’t want to talk of it,” Lena said. ‘ Pour me out some tea, 
please.” 

Mrs. Sedgewick poured it out with a woebegone face and a 
melancholy sigh. 

“T’m very sorry about it, Lena, all the same. I can’t make out 
how rich Tom is, or whether he’s rich at all. He dresses well, cer- 
tainly, but that’s nothing. He might do that to gain credit with 
tradespeople——” 

“ How can you say such things, mother? Fancy Tom doing any- 
thing that was mean or shabby! The idea! What next ?” 

There was quite a deep flush of indignation on face and brow. 
Tom, the hero of her life, disparaged! Tom, the paragon of all 
manly virtues ! 

“Tf you’re so fond of him,” Mrs. Sedgewick said, with an eye on 
some distant thunder-clouds, “ I think you’d better get really engaged 
to him, and have it formal. That’s what I think about it. I don’t 
like your half-and-half arrangements. Why, up there in town as he 
is, what’s to prevent his coming across some girl with money and 
marrying her? He's not tied to you, you sce, and you say it’s your 
fault he isn’t.” 

“So it is. My idea. And as to Tom doing such a thing as 
marrying for money, why, he’s as likely tocommit suicide! But even if 
he did marry for his own good, I think I wouldn’t mind much.” 

She was so proudly sure of her hero, that her face was glorious 
as she turned it in glowing defiance upon faded Mrs. Sedgewick. 

‘Well, my dear, I never have anticipated misfortune, and I never 
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will. So I'll just go in, if you don’t mind ; for I’m afraid to be under 
this tree with the thunder in the air, and the pressure at the top of 
my head something dreadful. I’m the last person to damp-blanket 
anyone. When you’ve had tea (I’ll put it here so that you can reach 
it) just clap your hands, my dear, and we’ll hear you.” 

So Lena lay there upon the sofa, with the bees humming round 
the lime tree overhead, the garden meteored with gleaming butterflies, 
the sleepy river flecked with varied craft, and the dull roar of the weir 
beside the lock icing the sultry air. So surrounded, Lena lay there 
upon her sofa, and thought fondly of Tom—her hero Tom. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A VISIT TO 
A CHINESE LEPER VILLAGE. 


NE afternoon in December, being resident in the foreign 
settlement at Canton, it occurred to me that a visit to the 
Ma-feng-yuan, or Leper Court, usually known as the Leper Village, 
would be of interest. The place of abode for those stricken with this 
terrible malady is situated in the open country on the opposite side 
of the city to the pretty island settlement of Shamien, where the 
foreign community resides ; so I hired a Chinese sedan-chair, borne 
by three men, and crossed one of the bridges connecting the conces- 
sion with the surrounding country, from which it is separated on three 
sides by a creek, the boundary on the front or southern side being 
the Canton or Pearl River, here about half a mile wide. After a few 
minutes’ ride, I was carried through one of the massive city gates and 
into a scene of perhaps the most curious life on the face of the earth. 
The streets through which I passed were never more than ten feet 
broad, and sometimes barely half that width, so that there was usually 
only just room for my chair and for a single foot-passenger on either 
side. My bearers, however, proceeded almost at running speed, with 
the result that, whenever the single file of pedestrians was not strictly 
observed, a collision occurred between the chair and the unfortunate 
individual who had stepped out of line at the wrong moment, and the 
latter was sent spinning into a shop or against the wall of a house 
with the consequences incident to a smaller mass which comes in 
contact with a larger one moving at a high velocity. The houses on 
either side were all of at least two storeys, the ground-floor contain- 
ing shops open to the street, and the rest ofthe building being used as 
dwelling-house and warehouse combined. The narrow space between 
the two rows of houses could scarcely be said to be open to the sky, 
for the greater part, from about seven feet from the ground to the 
tops of the houses, was occupied by hanging signboards of every 
variety of form and colour, stretching right across the street and 
giving it the appearance of being decorated for some festive occasion 
with flags of gold and red and green and yellow, covered with 
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inscriptions in the curious Chinese character ; so that all the space 
remaining for the traffic was a tunnel-shaped thoroughfare, of which 
the shops on either hand formed the sides and the archway of sign- 
boards the roof. Into this tunnel the sunlight could seldom, if ever, 
enter, the houses being too high and the boards too close ; and it 
needs but to recall the feeling experienced on stepping from a 
scorching street into a cool arcade to understand the advantages of 
this arrangement during the long summer which prevails in the South 
of China. * 

After travelling through these streets for three-quarters of an hour, 
and catching rapid glimpses during my progress of the natives at 
work of every kind of handicraft, from the stitching of a shoe to the 
manufacture of a state umbrella, and of the infinitely varied articles 
exposed for sale in and before the shops, from a matchbox to a 
coffin, and from a seven-stringed lute to an encyclopedia in a 
thousand volumes, I emerged into the open country on the east side 
of the city, and found myself being carried along a narrow stone path, 
which ran hedgeless between the fields on either hand. The air 
seemed so pleasant, and the change so refreshing after the noisy and 
bustling scenes I had just passed through, that I stopped my chair 
and got out and walked. Inthe distance high hills clad in a delicate 
green stood up against the sky, and I was given to understand that 
the Leper Village lay in that direction, about three miles from where 
I stood. SoI continued my walk, and in less than an hour came 
within sight of a collection of huts prettily situated on rising ground 
in a grove of banyan trees about a hundred yards off the main track. 
A narrow path, almost covered with brushwood, led through the 
trees, and then widened out into a short broad space, at the end of 
which stood the entrance-gate common to all oriental towns and 
villages. On the right side of this space several Chinese were 
making rope at an efficient if primitive rope-walk, and on the left my 
eye rested on a mass of rags and dirt which, huddled up amid the 
spreading roots of a banyan tree, excited my curiosity. 1 approached, 
and with a start recognised the shape of a human head amid the 
rags. It was sometime before I could realise that I was gazing upon 
a human being made of flesh and blood, if an emaciated and dirty 
collection of leprous skin and bones can be correctly described by 
these words. Yes, here was a leper in the last fell stage of leprosy. 
I stood motionless. The maddening problem of individuality came 
up again in all its fierceness as I gazed at this poor wretch huddled 
by the roadside. What was the difference between him and me? 
What had he done that he should be thus smitten whilst I escaped ? 
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Why was not I in his plight, and he well and comfortable? Com- 
fortable, did I say ? No—not comfortable. No one with a heart can 
be comfortable as long as he thinks of or sees the evils of this poor 
world of ours and the misery his fellow-creatures undergo. Oh, for 
some great physician to come and inject the curing and saving lymph 
and to see this poor wretch stand up straight and walk ; to watch joy 
return to his countenance and light to his eyes as he lifted them from 
the earth to the blue sky, and to say, “Go and live, I have made 
thee whole!” What a sight! What a mission! How different this 
ghastly reality ! 

Is he in pain? and can I do nothing to help him? were the 
thoughts which at once asserted themselves ; and as I meditated, 
several of the rope-makers, some of them also lepers, though in a less 
miserable plight, noticing that my attention had long been arrested, 
came across and stood around me. With oriental stolidity they 
gazed at me wonderingly, as I took some money from my pocket 
and intimated my intention of bestowing it upon the leper ; but I was 
stayed by the peculiarly significant shake of the head of one of the 
bystanders and quick-swaying movement of the uplifted open hand 
before his face, as he uttered the words “ Yun la” (“ He is finished,” 
“done for,” “beyond hope of recovery”). This was the horribly 
expressive term applied to him with a smile by the bystanders, who 
seemed perfectly callous in face of the fact that in a short time their 
turn to “be finished” would also come. The leper had added the 
anzesthetic to the tubercular stage of the disease, his bones were being 
gradually absorbed, he was unable to rise, and was, in fact, dying a 
slow and miserable death. His head was bowed on his knees, and 
there seemed to be but half of him left as he crouched up against 
the tree-trunk. The ear which was turned towards me was long and 
pendulous, and at least four times its natural size. The man 
appeared to be breathing gently, and until the arrival of the rope- 
makers had seemed absolutely unconscious of our presence. But at 
the sound of voices he raised his head and gave me a look which I 
shall never forget. It was not a look of pain or anguish. It was not 
a look of remorse, or even of sorrow. There was an almost imper- 
ceptible sign of curiosity at the sight of a foreigner ; but this was only 
momentary, and the look said, plainer than speech, ‘‘ Pity me ; I am 
doomed.” And then the diseased head sank again on the feeble 
knees, and I shuddered to think that a cruel world can bring its 
children into being to die such deaths as this. 

Saddened by this terrible sight, and still more by the thoughts 


which it had aroused, I turned and entered the gateway of the 
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village. . Silence reigned everywhere. From the spot where I stood 
under the massive portico I looked down a narrow street, along the 
centre of which ran a single line of kerbstone paving. On either 
side was a gutter, which acted as a drain for the lazar-houses before 
which it passed. The whole village consisted of some half-dozen of 
these streets, and that along which I proceeded ended at the open 
door of a large temple. Passing round the screen which stands at 
the entrance of nearly every important building in China, I entered 
the door, and saw around me several lepers, sitting or lying mute 
and motionless on wooden benches along the wall. Had I not 
known that the building was atemple, I should have been forced to 
the conclusion, from the arrangement of the interior, that I was in 
a hospital, and that the victims in whose presence I found myself were 
patients undergoing treatment for their maladies. But the reality 
was far different. Here were no physicians, no clean beds, no kind 
nurses, not even the ordinary comforts of life. The lepers simply sat 
or lay there on the hard wooden benches because they had reached 
the stage at which they could no longer perform their customary duties. 
Those in a sitting position had all a dogged expression of indiffer- 
ence on their faces, and kept their eyes fixed on the ground as they 
smoked their pipes, which seemed to be the only comfort they pos- 
sessed. Here were to be seen illustrations of every phase of the 
terrible disease. This man sitting on the edge of his bench, with one 
leg hanging down, shows in his pendulous ears and the gaping 
wound on his shin—a large festering ulcer unbandaged and un- 
washed—that the malady has not so far done more than obtain a 
firm hold on his body. That one not far off, whose right foot is 
nothing but a diseased and pulpy mass curving almost horizontally 
from the end of his shin-bone, whose neck is of nearly the same dia- 
meter as his swollen head. and whose eyebrows form the crest of un- 
naturally large ridges above his eyes, is a step nearer the end, which, 
it is to be hoped, will not long delay its coming. And here, re- 
clining on the hard boards, and occupying no more space than a 
child of five, covered by a few filthy rags, with an almost featureless 
countenance, is an old woman of at least fifty years. By her side 
stands a bowl of water, evidently put there at her request ; but now she 
seems to be beyond the need of it, and I find it impossible to judge 
whether or not she is still alive. Her bones are apparently almost all 
gone—drawn up and absorbed—and it is difficult to imagine that 
there still exist under what remains of the pulpy flesh any organs 
capable of carrying on life. As I gazed a feeling of sickness came 
over me, and I was obliged to turn away. The greater portion of the 
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money I had brought with me I distributed among the sufferers, but 
they seemed utterly indifferent and ungrateful, and I felt that, after 
all, monetary aid given in this way can avail but little in these cases. 
Here were numbers of poor creatures deprived even of the low 
standard of lazy comfortableness of the Chinese, condemned, as 
Carlyle has it, through no fault of their own, “to die slowly all their 
lives long.” How privileged, thought I, is even the poorest in a 
London slum to such as these. Casting my eyes around, I seemed to 
be a Hagar in the desert. I waited and desired a living soul. It 
is the wish of many to live after death ; here before my eyes were 
creatures of flesh and blood whose one desire was to live during life.! 

Leaving this chamber of living dead, I went again into the street, 
and bestowed upon an aged leper whom I met outside the last small 
dole of copper “cash ”I had with me. At first he showed the same 
characteristic indifference as all the rest, but just as I was about to 
proceed on my way he drew my attention by touching my arm, and 
then, kneeling down, performed the “ Kotow” as a sign of gratitude, 
bowing his head in the dust before me. His feelings were genuine, 
and that an old and diseased man should thus express his sense of 
obligation for so small a token of sympathy and pity cut me to the 
quick, and I hurried onwards. I had only proceeded a few steps, 
however, before I encountered the most horrible of all the horrible 
spectacles I had witnessed during my stay in the village. Coming 
towards me, at as rapid a pace as her almost toeless feet would permit, 
was a woman with literally no features whatever to her face ; a sort of 
flat slab, with small holes for eyes, nose, and mouth, was all that 
was left of this portion of her head, and it was rendered all the more 
hideous by the diseased and pendulous ears which stood out in all 
their sickening ghastliness on either side. That her sight was not 
entirely gone, though anything that could be called a pair of eyes was 
invisible, was evident from the fact that she was walking, or rather 
jogging along with mincing: gait, unaided, and also from her turning 
her steps towards me as I approached. In a few seconds this awful 
apology for a human being confronted me, and, without uttering a 


' Leprosy is said by the Chinese to result from the eating of too much fish, 
but the real cause is, I believe, still a mystery. Poor blood and uncleanly habits 
have doubtiess a great deal to do with it, but a satisfactory investigation as 
regards the best means for its prevention and cure is much needed. There can 
be no doubt that in the South of China the disease is greatly on the increase. 
The number of victims sent from Hongkong to Canton is becoming larger year 
by year, and unless some effective means are adopted to prevent it spreading 
there seems to be no reason why it should not by-and-by invade the more 
northern latitudes, which have been until now exempt from its ravages. 
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sound, held out two fingerlessstumps. The thought flashed through 
my mind that the best thing to do, if I did not wish to be taken ill 
on the spot, was to keep as far from this creature as possible, but a 
sort of feeling that I should be acting the part of a coward pre- 
vented me from hurrying away. The Chinese money I had brought 
with me had all been exhausted, but I rummaged in my pockets and 
fortunately found that I had with me a few ten-cent pieces. Two of 
these I laid upon one of the extended stumps, and was about to 
make off with all speed when I perceived that my action had 
attracted the attention of the passers-by, who, intent on also 
becoming possessed of some of the silver pieces, now crowded 
round me. In a moment I was surrounded by a howling mob. 
The former indifference had entirely disappeared, and lepers of all 
sorts and conditions, in every stage of filth and disease, crowded in 
upon me, yelling for a portion of the alms of which they seemed to 
imagine that I possessed an infinite supply. Eyes looked at me 
from deformed and repulsive grimaces, diseased and fingerless hands 
were stretched out towards me, and the uproar prevented me from 
making myself heard. To be for any length of time at such close 
quarters with these lepers, or to come in contact with any of their 
festering wounds, would be to run a great risk of contracting the 
disease, and this did not strike me as being altogether a pleasant or 
fitting reward for my charity. The crowd, taking me with it, was 
gradually drifting towards the side of the street, so, throwing into the 
air the last ten-cent piece I had, I pushed or rather fought my way 
out ; and then, leaping over the drain which passed along the side of 
the street, ran for some distance on the narrow strip of ground under 
the eaves of the houses, and recrossing into the street, soon reached 
the gate of the village, and emerged once more into the open 
country. 

Once well away from the scene of the terrible experiences I had 
just undergone, I sat down by the roadside, and endeavoured to 
satisfy myself that I was not suffering from some ghastly nightmare. 
Would indeed that it had been so ; but no, there, still visible, stand- 
ing up pure and peaceful in contrast to the scenes of filth and 
degeneration I had just witnessed, was the avenue of green trees 
which led up to the village gate. Then the thought suddenly 
occurred to me that I might myself have contracted the dreadful 
malady, and that, unless precautions were adopted without delay, I 
too might be even as one of these lepers. I rose hurriedly, and, 
altogether forgetting that I had left my sedan-chair near the village, 
walked rapidly in the direction of the city. On reaching the suburbs 
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which lie along the river bank, I entered a shop and asked for a 
basin of water, in which I washed my face and hands. The shopman 
demanded money, but remembering that I had nothing left, and not 
being well enough versed in the southern dialects to explain to him 
where I lived, I abruptly left the shop, to the astonishment of the 
shopkeeper, who, however, offered no protest, but doubtless put me 
down as a demented foreigner of whom he was well rid. Making 
along the street, I arrived in a short time at the river bank, and, 
entering a boat, floated up with the tide to the foreign settlement. As 
I stepped on to the Bund I was accosted by a friend, who wished me 
to make up a set of tennis with himself and two others ; and though 
I felt less inclined to be gay than I could recollect to have done for 
a long time past, I went mechanically to my house, and having sent 
their fare to the boatmen by a servant, changed into tennis 
costume, But hideous visions of the leper village and the crowd of 
wasting human beings still haunted me. Fingerless hands seemed 
to grab at the balls as we played, and before the beautiful counten- 
ance of my lady partner there would pass, when I looked at her, a 
misty shape of a featureless slab. The blue blood which coursed in 
her shapely forearm, only partially covered by the short sleeve of 
her tennis jacket, served but to remind me of the suppurating ulcers 
on the limbs of the all but dead human beings I had visited that day. 

As the game went on these visions increased, and so pestered my 
every thought that there was no energy leftin me. By several bad 
strokes I lost the set, and through the misty image which encircled 
the fair head of my partner I perceived an angry frown. To the 
frown was presently added a sharp reproach for my stupidity, but I 
answered naught, for I was beginning gradually to see the light. Two 
little things had happened that afternoon : I had lost a tennis match, 
and had given a few cents to an aged leper. What different results 
these two little things produced—from the healthy and cultured an 
angry frown ; from the diseased and uncultured a smile of joy! Of 
what use after all, thought I, is our high civilisation if our feelings 
are numbed and our hearts beat not? There recurred to my mind 
the Chinese saying, that in former times the figure of men resembled 
that of wild animals, but their hearts contained the most perfect 
virtue, whilst nowadays the outward appearance of men is human, 
but their dispositions are utterly brutish ; and it seemed to me that 
its author spoke the truth. And as I walked away from the scene of 
my disgrace a worse vision haunted me; for I saw around me crowds 
of my fellow-creatures of fair faces and form, but whose hearts were 
diseased, and who loved not their fellow-men. 
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I had received an invitation to dine out, and in the evening 
betook myself to the house of my host. Beautiful dresses and costly 
jewels were there in abundance ; but my two visions gave me no 
peace. On looking at each comely face or fair form my sight would 
either be obscured by a vision of the grim realities it had that day 
been my lot to witness, or behind the beauty and grace I would per- 
ceive the hard heart of the hypocrite who works his fellows ill ; and 
at every step of the dance which followed I was buffeted with the 
idea that I was dancing with an individual inwardly or outwardly 
diseased. My brain was racked by the two revolting revelations of 
the afternoon. I was tormented by a continual “ swing and sway of 
my thoughts’ collision,” which allowed me no rest. With the author 
of “ Looking Backward,” but in a manner infinitely more appalling, 
I had learnt what it was to behold the worst side of my kind in all its 
ghastly nakedness. Truly I had been in Golgotha—yes, I had seen 
Humanity hanging on a cross. 

Some weeks have elapsed since the day on which I visited the 
Leper Village ; but the impressions produced by that visit remain. 
Humanity (the exceptions are, unfortunately, so few that I need not 
modify the term) is diseased, inwardly and outwardly. When those 
who are inwardly diseased have been cured by the only physician 
who can cure them ; when sympathy and real love—not that love 
which is of words only, whilst the heart is far from it—shall have re- 
placed the lying, backbiting, and hypocrisy which now take up so 
much of men’s time and detract from their higher natures, then, and 
not till then, will they be in a position to successfully attempt the 
restoration of their less fortunate fellow-creatures, and then only will 
right progress begin. 


E, T. C. WERNER. 
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THE EXORCISM OF 
CHARLES THE BEWITCHED. 


HE pallid little milksop in black velvet, with his !ank tow- 
coloured hair and his great underhung chin, who will simper 

for ever on the canvas of Velasquez, had grown to be a man—a poor 
feeble anzemic old man of thirty-seven,! the last of his race, to whom 
fastings and feastings, the ceremonies of the Church, and the nostrums 
of the empirics had been equally powerless in providing a successor 
for the crumbling empire of his fathers, The strong spirits upon 
whom he had leant in his youth and early manhood had passed 
away. His imperious mother, who reigned so long and unworthily 
in his name, had died of cancer only a year or two ago. His virile 
brother, Don Juan José of Austria, in whom the worn-out 
blood of the imperial race had been quickened by the brighter but 
baser blood of his actress-mother, had been poisoned. His beloved 
first wife, the sweet Marie Louise of Orleans, had faded away in the 
sepulchral gloom of that dreary court, and his new German wife, 
Marie Anne of Neuberg, with her imperious violence, frightened 
him out of what little wit he had left by her advocacy of new ideas. 
For new ideas to that poor brain were the inventions of the very 
Devil himself. He had been drilled for years into the knowledge 
that the claims of his French kinsmen to his inheritance were just ; 
and, though all the diplomatists of Europe had been plotting and 
planning for one or the other claimant with varying success, all that 
poor Charles the Bewitched himself wanted was to be left alone in 
peace whilst he lived, and that one of his French cousins should 


1 Stanhope, the English Minister in Madrid, writes to the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
September, 1696: ‘* They cut off his hair in this sickness, which the decay of 
nature had almost done before, all his crown being bald. He has a ravenous 
stomach and swallows all he eats whole, for his nether jaw stands out so much 
that his two rows of teeth cannot meet, so that a gizzard or liver of a hen passes 
down whole, and his weak stomach not being able to digest it he voids in the 
same manner,” 
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succeed him when he died. There was not much chance of either 
wish being fulfilled from the time that England and the Austrian 
faction juggled Marie Anne of Neuberg into the palace as his 
second wife. She made short work of ail the courtiers and 
Ministers who favoured the French succession—-they had one after 
the other either to come round to her side or go. Most of the best 
of them—not that any of them were very good—sulked in their own 
provinces awaiting events, whilst others still plotted in the capital. 
In the meanwhile the Queen and her camarilla were all powerful. 
After various weak and futile explosions, the smashing of crockery 
and breaking of furniture and the like, the poor King, for the sake of 
peace, let her have her own way, and ostensibly favoured the claims 
of the Austrian Archduke to his inheritance. But like most semi- 
idiots he could not relax his grasp on an idea of which he had once 
become possessed, and though he was surrounded day and night by 
the Queen’s creatures, and was content that they should have their 
way whilst he was well, he no sooner fell into one of his periodical 
fits of deadly sickness than, with all the terror and dread of death, 
and constant fear of poison and witchcraft upon him, he yearned 
for the presence of those who had been with him in earlier and 
happier days, before the German Queen and her base bloodsuckers 
had come to disturb his tranquillity. The story of the strange and 
obscure court intrigue which resulted in the gaining by the French 
faction of the upper hand in the palace during the critical time 
preceding Charles’ death, has often and variously been told, mostly 
with an ignorant or wilful distortion of events. M. Morel Fatio has 
shown how Victor Hugo has deliberately falsified the character of 
the Queen Marie Anne of Neuberg, in order that he might make 
use of the local colour furnished by the Countess d’Aulnoy’s letters 
written from Spain fifteen years before the period represented by the 
dramatist ;' and many other writers, French and Erglish, who have 
been attracted by the romantic elements of the witchcraft story, 
have surrounded it with an envelope of fictitious persons and 
incidents which makes it difficult now to distinguish between history 
and romance. Every writer on the subject, so far as I know, more- 
over, has stopped short at the story of the exorcism itself, whereas 
it really developed into a great struggle of many years’ duration 
between the Grand Inquisitor on the one hand, and the Council of 
Inquisitors on the other, in which, curiously enough, the latter body 
championed the cause of legal process as against the arbitrary power 


1 « L’Histoire dans Ruy Bias” in Etudes sur TEspagne, by A. Morel Fatio : 
Panis. 
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assumed by its own chief. There is in the British Museum! a full 
manuscript account from day to day of the whole transaction from 
beginning to end, written at the time by one of the clerks or 
secretaries in the Inquisition, who, although he avows himself a 
partisan of the French faction and of the King’s confessor, Froilan 
Diaz, around whom all the storm raged, declares that he has set 
down the unvarnished truth of the whole complicated business, in 
order that people may know after his death what really happened, 
and how much they “owe to his Sacred Majesty Philip V. for 
preserving the privileges of the holy tribunal of the Inquisition, or, 
what is the same, our holy faith.” By the aid of this set of docu- 
ments, and another set in the Museum (part of which has been 
published in Spanish), the story, which is well worth preserving, may 
be reconstructed, and the hitherto unrelated particulars of the 
actual exorcism rescued from oblivion. 

The most powerful person at court next to the Queen was Father 
Matilla, the King’s confessor, whose hand was everywhere, and who 
said on one occasion that he would much rather make bishops than 
be one. Then came the other members of the Queen’s camarilla, 
an obscure country lawyer who had been created Count Adanero, 
and Minister of Finance and the Indies, who provided the crew 
with money to their hearts’ content, and squandered and muddled 
away the national resources, whilst all Spain was groaning under 
impossible imposts ; Madame Berlips, a German woman who had 
an extraordinary influence over the Queen, and an insatiable greed ; 
two Italian monks, and a mutilated musician of the Royal Chapel. 
There were two great nobles also who, after several periods of 
disgrace and hesitation, had at last thrown themselves on to the 
Queen’s side, the Admiral of Castile, and Count Oropesa, the 
ostensibly responsible Ministers ; but these practically only carried 
out the designs of the Queen’s camarilla, and were content with the 
appearance and profits of power without its exercise. The populace, 
as may be imagined, were in deadly opposition to the Queen and 
her foreign surroundings, and were strongly in favour of one of the 
younger French princes whom they might adopt and make a Spaniard 
of, as they never could hope to do with a German archduke, and 
thus, as they thought, avoid the threatened partition of their country.” 


' Add. 10241 MS., British Museum. See also *‘ Proceso criminal fulminado 
contra el Rmo. P. M Fray Froylan Diaz, de la sagrada religion de predicadores, 
Confesor del Rey N. S. D. Carlos II. : Madrid, 1787.” 

® Stanhope to his Son, March 14, 1698 : ‘*‘ Our court is in great disorder : the 
grandees all dog and cat, Turk and Moor.. The King is in a languishing con- 
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This was the position of things in March, 1698, when the King, 
who had partly recovered from his previous attack eighteen months 
before, was again taken ill.! He was dragged out by the Queen to 
totter and stagger in religious processions, was made to go through 
the ceremonial forms of his position, nodding and babbling in- 
coherently to Ministers and Ambassadors whom he was obliged to 
receive, and at last, weary and sick to death, haunted by an unquiet 
conscience and with the appalling fear of hourly poison, he sent 
word by a trusty messenger to the wise crafty old minister of his 
mother, Cardinal Portocarrero, who had been banished from the 
court by the Queen, that he wished to see him. The Cardinal 
needed no two invitations, but posted off to the palace. He had 
still plenty of friends of various ranks, notwithstanding the Queen, 
and amongst them was Count Benavente, the gentleman-of-the-bed- 
chamber. By him he was conducted at night to the King’s bedside, 
after the Queen had retired, and heard the heart-broken recital of 
the monarch’s troubles. The King told him he was ill and unhappy 
and in trouble about his soul’s health, He was conscious of a 
struggle going on within him between his knowledge of the right 
thing to do and his incapacity to do it, and this left him no peace or 
happiness. The people who surrounded him were distasteful to him, 
his confessor Matilla gave him no real consolation, and he ascribed 
much of his own illness and misery to the bad management and 
ceaseless worry he had to endure from those who had the direction 
of affairs. The King unburdened himself to the Cardinal in his 
lisping, mumbling fashion, his utterance broken with sobs and tears, 
but sufficiently plainly for Portocarrero to see that if he and his 
friends acted boldly, swiftly, and secretly they might again become 


dition, so weak and spent as to his principles of life that there is only hope of 
preserving him for a few weeks. . . . The general inclination is altogether 
French as to the succession, their aversion to the Queen having set them against 
all her countrymen, and if the French King will content himself that one of his 
younger grandchildren be King of Spain, he will find no opposition either from 
grandees or common people. The King is not in a condition to give audience, 
speaking very little and that not much to the purpose. The terms in which they 
express it to me is that he is emébclecado, atolondrado,and dementado. He fancies 
the devils are very busy in tempting him. 

' The King is so very weak he can scarcely lift his hand to his head to feed 
himself, and so extremely melancholy that neither his buffoons, dwarfs, nor 
puppet shows, all of which show their abilities before him, can in the least divert 
him from fancying everything that is said or done to be a temptation of the Devil, 
and never thinking himself safe without his confessor and two friars by his side, 
whom he makes lie in his chamber every night.—Stashope to the Earl of Portland, 
March 14, 1698. 
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predominant and dispose of the splendid inheritance of Spain 
and the Indies. He said some consoling, soothing words to the 
King and promised him that steps should be taken to insure him 
tranquillity, and then he took his leave. The interview took 
place in the ancient Alcazar, which stood on the site of the 
present royal palace in Madrid, for poor Carlos had no spirits 
for the new Buen Retiro Palace, where his father had been so gay 
and splendid. It was nearly eleven o’clock at night, but as soon as 
the Cardinal got back to his own house he summoned his friends to 
a private conference. They were all of them courtiers in disgrace 
with the Queen, and most of them extremely popular with the mob 
in Madrid. There was Count Monterey, mild and temporising, with 
his hesitating speech, and his irritating ‘‘ hems and hahs ” ; there was 
the Marquis of Leganes, a hot-headed soldier, rash and pugnacious ; 
Don Francisco Ronquillo, ambitious, intriguing, and bold, who, with 
his brother, was the idol of the chu/os of the capital; Don Juan 
Antonio Urraca, honest, uncouth, and boorish; and, above all, quiet, 
wise, and prudent Don Sebastian de Cotes, a close friend of the 
Cardinal’s. First, Monterey was invited to give his opinion as to 
what should be done, but he dwelt mainly upon the danger to them 
all presented by the King’s infirmity of purpose ; and how one 
Minister after the other who had for a moment succeeded in per- 
suading him to make a stand had been disgraced and banished the 
moment the Queen got access to her husband and twisted him round 
her finger, as she could. He had no desire to take risks, apparently, 
and could recommend nothing better than that the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop should keep his footing in the palace, and gradually work 
upon the King’s mind. I.eganes scoffed at such timid counsels ; where 
the disease was so violent as this a strong remedy must be adopted. 
This should be the immediate banishment and, if necessary, the im- 
prisonment of the Admiral of Castile, the principal Minister. He, 
Leganes, had plenty of arms at home, and had hundreds of men in 
Madrid who would serve him, with experienced officers to command 
them, and could soon make short work of the Admiral and his train 
of poets and buffoons. Ronquillo went further still. He said that 
was all very well, but at the same time they must seize the Queen and 
shut her up at the Huelgas de Burgos. Monterey called him a fool, 
and said such an act would be the death of the King and would ruin 
them all before he could alter his will ; and the two nobles rushed at 
each other to fight out the question on the spot before the Archbishop 
himself. When they were separated the Cardinal no doubt thought 
it was time to do something practical, and asked his friend Cotes his 
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opinion. Cotes was prosy enough but practical. He said of course 
Portocarrero could easily get the King to sign any decree he liked, 
but the Queen could more easily still get him to revoke it; and, 
although it would be well to strike at the Queen herself, he did 
not know who would dare to do it. But after all she could only 
influence him by mundane means; the confessor Matilla, whom 
the King hated and feared, and flouted only yesterday, must be 
got rid of, and the Queen would lose her principal instrument. 
This was approved of, but no one could suggest a fitting successor 
except Ronquillo, who, of course, had a nominee, who was promptly 
vetoed. Each of the others doubtless had one too, but thought 
best to press his claims privately. So it was ieft to the Archbishop 
to choose a new successor and gain the King’s consent to his 
appointment. The choice fell upon a certain Froilan Diaz, pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of Alcala. One of his recom- 
mendations was that he was near enough to the capital to be brought 
thither quickly, before the affair got wind, and no sooner did the 
Ronquillos learn that Cotes had recommended him to the Arch- 
bishop than they sent a mounted messenger post-haste to Alcal4 to 
inform Father Froilan of his coming greatness, and claim for them- 
selves the credit of his appointment. A few days afterwards, in the 
afternoon, the King lay in bed languidly listening to the music which 
was being played in the outer chamber, with which his own room 
communicated by an open door. The outer room, as usual, was 
crowded with courtiers, and in the deep recess of a window stood the 
confessor Matilla chatting with a friend, alert and watchful of all that 
passed. Suddenly Count Benavente entered with a stout fresh- 
coloured ecclesiastic, quiet and modest of mien and unknown to all. 
They walked across the presence chamber without announcement, 
and entered the King’s bedchamber, shutting the door behind 
them. Matilla’s face grew longer and h's eyes wider as he saw this, 
and he knew instinctively that his day was over. Turning to his 
friend he said “Good-bye ; this is beginning where it ought to have 
left off,” and with that he left the palace, and went with the con- 
viction of disaster to his monastery of the Rosario. They had all 
known for some days that something had been brewing. Spies had 
dogged every footstep of the Archbishop and those who attended 
the midnight meeting at his house, but they had left out of account 
the King’s own Gentleman-of-the-Bedchamber, Count Benavente, 
who had arranged the whole affair. It is true that when the Queen 
had, as usual, entered the King’s bedroom that day, at eleven o’clock, 
to see him dine, he had told her in a whisper, unable to retain his 
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secret, that he had changed his confessor. She, astounded and 
disconcerted at the news, pretended to approve of the change— 
anything, she said, to give tranquillity to her dear Carlos. But when 
she could leave she flew with all speed to her room, summoned the 
Admiral and the camarilla, and told them they were undone. Panic 
reigned supreme, the general idea being that Matilla himself had 
betrayed them. In any case they saw that he was past praying for, 
so they threw him overboard, and decided to try to save themselves, 
and see if, in time, they could not buy over the new confessor. The 
only man of them who kept his head was a great ecclesiastic, a 
brother of the Admiral of Aragon and of a member of the council of the 
Inquisition, one Folch de Cardona, Commissary-General of the Order 
of San Francisco, who was subsequently to play an important part 
in the tragi-comedy. When Matilla learnt that the Queen and her 
friends had known of the change an hour or two before it happened 
he broke down. “Oh! forthat hour,” he exclaimed ; “in it I would 
have set it all right.” Divested of all his offices, dismissed from his 
inquisitorship, with a pension of 2,000 ducats, he died within a week 
of poison or a broken heart, and he disappears from the scene. 
In his place stands Froilan Diaz, a simple-minded tool of the 
courtiers who had appointed him. He did not look very terrible, 
even to the panic-stricken Queen and her friends, and they decided 
to make the best of him, and try to confine the changes to the 
confessorship. Henceforward Froilan Diaz was a man to be courted 
and flattered. Honours and wealth were lavished on him, and for 
a year no great change was made in the palace or outside, but under 
the surface intrigue was busy, both at the King’s bedside and in the 
haunts of the Madrid mob. At the end of a year the latter element 
made short work of the Ministers and the Queen’s gang, and drove the 
lot of them out, to be replaced by Arias, the Ronquillos, and the 
French party ; but with this revolt the present article has nothing to do. 

The King’s extreme decrepitude for a young man had several 
years before given rise to rumours amongst the vulgar that he was 
bewitched, and the assertion had been made the subject of grave 
consideration by the Grand Inquisitor of the time, who reported that 
he could find no evidence to act upon. At the time of the first 
serious illness of the King, in 1697, he had of his own action sent to 
the new Grand Inquisitor, a terrible and austere Dominican monk 
called Rocaberti, and had confessed to him his conviction that his 
illness was not natural, but the result of some maleficent charm, and 
besought him earnestly to have an exhaustive inquiry made. The 
inquisitor told him that he would, if he pleased, have inquiry made, 
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but saw no possible result could come of it, unless the King could 
point out some person whom he suspected, or some plausible 
evidence to go upon. And so the matter remained until some weeks 
after Father Froilan had become confessor. As may be supposed, 
Froilan Diaz’s elevation had reminded all his old friends of his 
existence, and, amongst others, an old fellow-student visited him, 
with whom he fell into talk about past days and former acquaintances. 
“And how is Father Argiielles getting on?” said the confessor. 
“ Ah, poor fellow!” was the reply, “he is confessor at a convent 
at Cangas, terribly ill, but in nowise cast down, for the Devil himself 
has assured him in person that God is preserving him fora great work 
yet that shall resound through the world.” The King’s confessor 
pricked up his ears at this, and wanted further particulars. It appeared, 
according to the friend, that Argiielles had had much trouble with two 
nuns of his convent, who were possessed, and in the course of his exor- 
cisms had become quite on intimate terms with his Satanic Majesty. 
Froilan thought this was too important to be neglected, so he con- 
sulted the Grand Inquisitor, the Dominican Rocaberti. The grim 
monk did not, apparently, much like the business, but consented to 
a letter being written to the Bishop of Oviedo, the superior of 
Argiielles, asking him to question his subordinate as to the truth of 
the assertion that the King was suffering from diabolical charms. 
The bishop, determined that he would not be made the channel for 
such nonsense, wrote a sensible answer back, saying that he did not 
believe in the witchcraft story. All that ailed the King was a weak- 
ness of the heart and a too ready acquiescence in the Queen’s wishes, 
so he would have nothing to do with it. Then Froilan sent direct 
to Argiielles, who himself was afraid of the business, unless he was 
secured from harm, and refused to put any questions to the Devil 
unless he had the warrant of the Grand Inquisitor.. A letter was 
therefore written by the latter on June 18, 1698, ordering him to 
write the names of the King and Queen on a sheet of paper, and, 
without uttering them, to place the paper on his breast, summon the 
Devil, and ask him whether the persons whose names were so written 
were suffering from witchcraft. Froilan sent the letter in a long one 
of his own to his old friend, with an elaborate cipher and other 
devices for secrecy in subsequentcommunications. No names kence- 
forward were to be written. The vicar, Argiielles, replied expressing 
no surprise at so strange a request, but said the Devil had pre- 
viously told him that he was reserved for great things, but had not 
given particulars, only that he should receive an order from a 
superior. Then he tells the result obtained by his first effort. He 
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says he placed the hands of the possessed nun upon the altar, and by 
the power of his incantations commanded the Devil to answer the 
question put to him. The Devil was not at all shy, but “ swore by 
God Almighty that it was the truth that the King was bewitched,” 
et hoc ad destruendam materiam generationis in Rege et eum in- 
capacem ponendum ad regnum administrandum. We said the charm 
had been administered by moonlight when the King was fourteen 
years of age. So far the Devil. Then the vicar, as an expert, gives 
some advice of his own. He says the King should be given halfa 
pint of oil to drink, fasting, with the benediction, and the ceremony 
of exorcism which the Church prescribes.! He must not eat 
anything for some time afterwards, and everything he eats and drinks 
must be blessed. The case isa very bad one, he says, and a miracle 
will be performed. If the King can bear it he should be given, in 
addition, the charm prescribed by the Church, but not otherwise. 
He gives the not improbable opinion that as the King will vomit 
dreadfully he must be held in the arms of the “master,” by which 
name it was agreed that the Grand Inquisitor should be referred to in 
the correspondence. But he says not an hour is to be lost, and the 
master himself must administer the draught. But this remedy was too 
strong, and Froilan and the inquisitor, or the friend and the master, 
as they are cailed henceforward, write to say that, although they are 
much obliged to the Devil and the vicar, such a draught as that 
recommended would certainly kill the King, and they beg the 
exorciser to ask the Devil again for a more practical and a safer 
remedy. ‘ How much and in what form is the Church charm to be 
given ; at what hour ; on what parts of the body?” And so on— queer 
questions, indeed, to be addressed by two pillars of the Church to the 
Devil. But this is not all. They draw up a series of questions 
that would do honour to a cross-examining barrister. ‘‘ What is the 
proof of witchcraft? In what way does it act so as to make the 
King do things contrary to his own will? How are the organs 
affected cleansed by the charm? What compact was made with 
the Devil when the witchery was effected? Was it administered 


1 How fit the King was to undergo such a régime as this may be judged by 
Stanhope’s letter to his son, dated Madrid, June 25, 1698: ‘‘ Our gazettes here 
tell us every week that his Catholic Majesty is in perfect health, and it is the 
general answer to all enquiries. It is true that he is abroad every day, but 
heret lateri lethalis arundo ; his ankles and knees swell again, his eyes bag, the 
lids red as scarlet, and the rest of his face a greenish yellow. His tongue is ¢rabada, 
as they express it ; that is, he hassuch a fumbling in his speech, those near him 
hardly understand him, at which he sometimes grows angry, asks if they all be 
deaf.” 
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internally or externally? Who administered it? Has it been 
repeated? Is the Queen included in its operation?” And other 
questions ofa similar sort. The vicar is rather shocked at their inquisi- 
tiveness and refuses to put such questions. How can he ask the 
Devil anything that the Church does not deal with in its exorcising 
ceremonies? Another letter is sent asking him to consult the Devil 
as to whether it will be well to take the King to Toledo, to which the 
vicar replies somewhat evasively, reproaching his associates. What is 
the good, he says, of all their professed desire to heal the King whilst 
they refuse to carry out the directions sent them? A change of 
place is useless if he takes the malady with him, and until they 
follow out the instructions already given it is no good for him to 
consult the Devil again. “ Besides,” he says, getting into dangerously 
deep water for a country vicar, “how can you expect the King 
to be well? Justice is not done, the churches are starved, 
hospitals are despoiled and closed, and souls are allowed to 
suffer in purgatory because money is begrudged for masses, and, 
above all, the King does not administer justice after swearing on the 
cross that he woulddo so. ‘The divine message has already been 
delivered to you. I have told you all it is fitting for you to know 
and how to cure the patient, and you do nothing but ask a Jot more 
questions. I tell ye, then, that you will find no excuse for this at the 
supreme judgment, and the death of the King will be laid at your 
door, since you could cure him and will not.” This was almost too 
bold to be borne, and the inquisitor’s secretary writes back in grave 
condemnation. He again insists upon the questions being put to the 
Devil: ‘* You are presumptuous to dare to suppose that you know 
better than the friend and the master, and that you can command in 
this way whilst refusing to obey. You want to get out of it now by 
attributing the King’s illness to other causes. The ‘friend and the 
master’ are deeply offended, and if you do not do as you are com- 
manded all will be frustrated, and we distressed to feel that, just as 
God had begun to open the door of knowledge to us, all is spoiit by 
your presumption and obstinacy.” After a good deal more of mutual 
recrimination the vicar gave way, and on September 9, 1698, he wrote 
that he had sworn the Devil on the holy sacrament and he had declared 
that the charm had been administered to the King in a cup of choco- 
late on April 3, 1673. “I asked,” he writes, “what the charm was 
made of, and he said three parts of a dead man.” ‘What parts?” 
“ Brain to take away his will, intestines to spoil his health, and kidney 
to ruin his virility.” ‘‘Can we burn any sign to restore him?” “No, 
by the God that made you and me.” “ Was ita man or a woman who 
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administered the charm?” ‘A woman, and she has already been 
judged.” “Why did she do it?” “In order to reign.” “When?” “ In 
the day of Don Juan of Austria, whom she killed with a similar charm, 
only stronger.” This of course was directed against the late Queen- 
mother—a dangerous line to take, considering that the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Portocarrero, whose creature Froilan was, had been her friend - 
and Minister. Lucifer continued, that the remedies were those that 
the Church prescribed. First, the drinking of blessed oil fasting ; 
secondly, anointing the whole body with the oil ; next, strong purges 
and absolute isolation of the King even from the sight of the Queen. 
Then the Devil got sulky, said he was tired and knew no more, and 
refused to say another word. The adoption of such a course with a 
man who was dying already of exhaustion would have been murder ; 
and of course the associates again hesitated, writing to the vicar 
directing him to inquire of the Devil if any witchery has been prac- 
tised since the first, and why the King cannot do right when he wishes 
to, instead of being, as he complains, impelled to act wrongly against 
his will. It seems impossible that this can be the result of the 
original charm,'particularly as the person who gave it is dead. Has 
anything been given since? “ Yes,” says the Devil, “in 1694, only 
four years ago, on September 24, a similar charm was given in food 
and left no outward sign,” and this the Devil swears by God and the 
Holy Trinity. Then Lucifer, tired of answering questions, apparently 
gives abit of advice. He says they are thwarting Providence by their 
delay, and if they do not hurry up, the King will be past help. But 
again the friend and the master want more information, and on Oc- 
tober 22 write to say that it is of the highest importance that they should 
know the name and residence of the witch; who ordered her to act, 
and why. This the Devil absolutely refuses to answer; but as his 
past proceedings proved him to be a demon somewhat infirm of pur- 
pose, they do not seem to have been at all discouraged, but a week 
or so afterwards return to the charge with a perfect catechism, which 
they order the vicar to put to his diabolical interlocutor. “Who 
was the witch? What was her name, condition, and residence? Who 
ordered the charm, and why ? Who got the corpse and prepared the 
conjuration? Who handed the chocolate tothe King? Had the witch 
any children?” And so onat great length. The answercame from 
the vicar on October 7, in which the Devil seems to have made 
quite a clean breast of it. ‘The Queen-mother, he said, had ordered 
the first charm ; the first witch was a woman named Casilda, mar- 
ried, with two sons, who lived away from ber. The go-between 
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was Valenzuela (the Queen-mother’s favourite) and the witch had 
no accomplice but the Devil. She sought the corpse and pre- 
pared the charm and handed it to Valenzuela. The second charm 
in 1694 was administered by one who wishes for the fleur-de-lis 
in Spain; one who is a great adulator of the King, but hates him 
bitterly. The Devil could not mention names, he said, but they 
knew the person well. ‘This witch was a famous one named Maria, 
living in the Calle Mayor; but he could not give the number of 
the house or her surname. The Grand Inquisitor’s secretary wrote 
in answer to this, thanking him, but regretting that his informa- 
tion was so limited. ‘The street mentioned as the residence of 
the first witch, namely, the Calle de Herreros, did not exist in 
Madrid, and the friend and the master beg the vicar to ask his 
friend the Devil for more information as to the houses and hus- 
bands of both witches, ‘‘as to seek a Maria in the High Street of 
Madrid was like looking for a needle in a haystack.” They want 
also the name of the person who ordered the second charm, and the 
secretary ends his letter with an astounding invocation of the Devil’s 
aid. He is conjured in the names of God, of His holy Mother, and 
of St. Simeon of Jerusalem, the King’s patron saint, to intercede with 
God, “ who, the lessons tell us, is a relative,” to aid in the King’s re- 
covery. Noreply appears to have been received to this letter, but it 
is soon followed by another, saying that the friend and the master 
have administered the charm recommended by the Devil, and the 
King is better, but they urgently beg for further aid from the same 
quarter, and more charms if possible. This letter was written on 
November 5, 1698, and produced two replies from the vicar, who 
said that he hadjbeen conjuring all the afternoon fruitlessly, and at 
last the Devil burst out in a rage, “Go away ! don’t bother me.” In 
fact, it is quite clear at this point that the vicar, having got himself 
into a perfect net of confusion and contradiction, was getting very 
frightened indeed, andjhis next letter said that the Devil was sulky, 
and would only reply to all his conjurations that he, the Devil, had 
been telling him a lot of lies and would say no more. All would be 
known by-and-by, but not yet. The vicar added to this a remark 
to the effect that all the King’s doctors were false and disloyal, and 
should be dismissed; the doctor to be appointed in their place was to 
be chosen more for his attachment to the old Church than for his 
medical science, and, in the meanwhile, the King’s abode and gar- 
ments were to be changed and the exorcisms continued. The vicar 
is again gravely rebuked for daring to say that the King’s physicians 
are disloyal, but they, the friend and the master, will refrain from 
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employing them. A further letter of November 26 urges the vicar 
not to stand any more of the Devil’s nonsense. Tell him he must give 
the names and addresses, as the friend and the master are put to 
great trouble seeking them, and he is exhorted to be diligent in com- 
pleting the good work he has begun, as the King is much better for 
the exorcisms administered to him. The doctors were, of course, 
nominees of the now dominant French party, and the friend and 
master did not like their loyalty to be called into question; but the 
vicar was firm, so they were changed, and the poor King was taken on 
his journey to Toledo and Alcala. He certainly had got much better, 
and Stanhope ascribes his improvement to the plasters of his new 
Aragonese doctor, or “rather,” he says, “what I believe has done 
more is that he has of late drunk two or three glasses of pure wine at 
every meal, whereas he had never taken anything before in all his 
life but water boiled with a little cinnamon.” As soon as the King 
was well enough, the intrigue that had been brewing ever since the 
new confessor had got a footing was completed, and the third claimant 
to the succession, the young Prince of Bavaria, was solemnly adopted 
as heir to the crown. This, of course, offended all the great Powers 
of Europe, but it had the effect of reconciling most of the Spanish 
courtiers who had espoused either the French orthe Austrian cause, 
and for a few months, until the new heir died, the court quarrels 
were patched up. till the inquiries of the Devil went on, and 
the vicar stumbled and blundered deeper into the mire. He 
tried to correct his mistake about the street where the first witch 
lived by saying that the street called Herreros was now the Cerrajeros, 
and that the surname of the witch was Perez, the commonest 
name in Spain. The secretary wrote to say that the friend and 
the master could not make head or tail of it all, and begged 
the Devil to be more explicit—first he said the witch was alive, 
and then dead. The King was much better. By this time, the 
beginning of the year 1699, the vicar evidently thought that as 
he had so far come out of the affair with flying colours he ought to 
be brought to the capital and placed on the main road of promotion, 
instead of being kept in a remote village, and he wrote that the Devil 
had declared that the whole truth could only be divulged in the 
church of the Virgin of Atocha in Madrid, and that as he, vicar, had 
begun it, so he must conduct the affair to the end. A week or two 
later he wrote again pressing to be allowed to carry on the rest of 
the conjuration at the Atocha, in order, as he says, to reanimate the 
devotion to the image which he thought was cooling. He gives the 
name of the second witch as Maria Diez, another extremely common 
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name, and then falls ill, sulks, and refuses to invoke the Devil again 
except at the Atocha. Still his correspondents continue to press him 
for fresh signs and information, without result except to produce fresh 
demands that he should be brought to Madrid. The confederates, 
however, deemed this too dangerous, and the correspondence with 
Argiielles closes in the month of May, 1699. About this time the 
Queen’s suspicions were aroused by a hint dropped by the King, and 
she at once set spies around those who had access to the monarch’s 
room, particularly Froilan Diaz. She soon learnt something of what 
was going on, and, as the chronicler says, “roared from very rage.” 
She called her friends together, and in a tearing passion told them 
what she had discovered, demanding immediate vengeance on the 
King’s confessor. Some of her friends, particularly Folch de 
Cardona, were cooler-headed than she was, and pointed out that as 
the Grand Inquisitor was mixed up in the business, it would be 
imprudent to take any steps until it was seen how far the holy 
tribunal itself was implicated, and that in any case the Queen’s 
vengeance should be wreaked on Froilan by the action of the Inquisi- 
tion if possible, so that she might avoid the unpopularity of appear- 
ing in the matter herself. The next day Folch de Cardona sounded 
his inquisitor brother, and found that the council of the holy office 
knew nothing of what was going on, and when the inquisitor was 
informed and asked whether the tribunal would consider Froilan 
guilty if the facts were proved, he cautiously answered his brother 
that he would not venture of himself to decide, but personally he 
considered so much hobnobbing with the Devil both delicate and 
dangerous. In June the Grand Inquisitor Rocaberti died suddenly, 
probably of poison, and left Froilan to face the matter alone ; and a 
few days afterwards a report was sent from Germany, having been 
transmitted to the Emperor by the Bishop of Vienna, containing a 
declaration, said to have been made by the Devil to an exorciser in 
the Church of St. Sophia, to the effect that.Charles II. was bewitched 
by a certain woman called Isabel living in the Calle de Silva, in 
Madrid, and that if search were made, the instruments of her in- 
cantations would be found beneath the threshold of her house. 
The Queen thought to prove that this was another of Froilan’s 
tricks, and had the whole matter discussed by the Inquisition, who, 
however, could find nothing to connect him with it, but proceeded 
to excavate the spot indicated in the Calle de Silva, and there found 
sundry dolls and figures dressed in uniforms, which dolls were borne 
in solemn procession and burnt with all the ceremonies of the Church 
at the end of July. All this was of course conveyed to the King by 
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Froilan, and it, together with the positive assurance that he was 
bewitched given to him by a German exorciser named Mauro 
Tenda, who had been secretly summoned to Spain, threw the poor 
creature into such an agony of terror that his state became more 
and more pitiable.!' In September a mad woman in a state of frenzy 
presented herself at the palace and demanded audience. She was 
refused admittance, and thereupon began to scream and struggle 
in a way that attracted the attention of the King, who told his 
attendants to admit her. She burst in foaming and shrieking 
with a crucifix in her hand, cursing and blaspheming at the poor 
trembling King, and she had to be borne out again on the shoulders 
of the guards, the King nearly dying of fright on the spot. 
The maniac was followed, and it was found that she lived with 
two other demoniacs, one of whom was under the impression that 
they were keeping the King subject in their room. This non- 
sense was also conveyed to the monarch, who was now thoroughly 
persuaded that he was under the influence of sorcery, and he 
ordered that all three of the women should be exorcised by the 
German monk. This was done, Froilan standing by and dictating 
the questions that were to be asked of the Devil by the exorciser. 
Unfortunately for the confessor, the questions he asked were rather 
leading ones, in which his desire to injure the Queen was evident. 
“Who was it,” he asked, “that had caused the King’s malady?” 
The answer given was that it was a beautiful woman. ‘“ Was it the 
Queen ?” was next demanded, to which the reply was somewhat con- 
fusing, as it was merely the name of an unknown man, “ Don Juan 
Palia.” “Is he a relative of the Queen—what countryman is he?” 
received no reply ; but when the Devil was asked in what form the 
charm had been administered he said, “In snuff.” “ Any of it left?” 
‘* Yes, in the desk.” ‘‘ What queen was it that caused the malady ?” 
was again asked. ‘“ The dead one,” said the Devil. “Is there any 
other charm?” “Yes.” “Who gave it?” ‘‘ Maria de la Presen- 


' Stanhope to the Earl of Fersey, June 24, 1699: ‘* His Catholic Majesty 
grows every day sensibly worse and worse. It is true that last Thursday they 
made him walk in the public solemn procession of Corpus. However, he 
performed it so feebly that all who saw him said he could not make one straight 
step, but staggered all the way; nor could it be otherwise after he had had two 
falls a day or two before walking in his own apartments, when his legs doubled 
under him by mere weakness. In one of them he hurt one eye, which appeared 
much swelled and black and blue in the procession, the other being quite sunk 
into his head, the nerves, they say, being contracted by his paralytic distemper. 
Yet it is thought fit to have him make this sad figure in public, only to have it 
put into the Gazette how strong and vigorous he is !” 
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tacion.” “Who ordered it?” ‘ Don Antonio de la Paz.” “When 
was it given?” Noanswer. “Of what wasitmade?” “Of a dog’s 
bone.” ‘Why did you send the woman to frighten the King?” 
No answer. Other questions and answers were given of the same 
sort, the latter mentioning at random the names of unknown people, 
and in some cases libelling the Queen and the Ministers—all of it 
obviously the babble of a mad woman. Secret though the exorcism 
was, the Queen had a full report of it, and was of course furious with 
rage at the open attempt to cast upon her the blame of the witch- 
craft. The first step towards her revenge was to get a new Grand 
Inquisitor in her interest, and she pressed the King to appoint her 
friend Folch de Cardona. He refused, no doubt prompted by his 
confessor Froilan, and, notwithstanding the Queen’s passionate pro- 
tests, appointed a second son of one of the noblest houses in Spain, 
Cardinal Cordoba, to whom the King unburdened himself completely 
and Froilan told the whole story of the exorcism from beginning to 
end. From these confabulations a most extraordinary resolution was 
arrived at. Probably the Queen herself was too high game to fly at, 
so the new Grand Inquisitor and his friends decided that the Devil 
and the Admiral of Castile, the late Prime Minister, were at the 
bottom of all the King’s trouble, and they ordered the Admiral with 
his papers to be secretly seized and imprisoned by the Inquisition of 
Granada, whilst all his household were incarcerated in another 
prison. They had no doubt, they said, that he would soon confess 
all, even if his papers did not incriminate him. No action, however, 
could be taken until the new Grand Inquisitor’s appointment was 
ratified by the Pope; but on the very day the bull of ratification 
arrived the Cardinal Grand Inquisitor died of poison, and the Queen 
once again urged her nominee for the place, but without success 
as before. She then cast about for an ambitious man who was un- 
objectionable to her opponents, but who might nevertheless be 
bought over by her. She found him in the person of Mendoza, Bishop 
of Segovia, to whom she promised her support and a cardinal’s hat if 
he would serve her. He was appointed Grand Inquisitor, and the 
Queen had now the whip-hand of her enemy, the confessor. First the 
German monk was netted, and under torture by the Inquisition made 
a clean breast of his exorcism in the Calle del Olmo, when Froilan was 
present. Then a monk of the Atocha, who had been sent by the 
provincial to investigate the strange doings of Friar Argiielles at 
Cangas, produced the letters from the “friend and the master,” and 
told the story of the conjurations. This was quite enough evidence 
to ruin Froilan, and he was apprehended. He refused to answer 
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any questions, as all he had done had been by the King’s own orders, 
and as the confessor of His Majesty his mouth was closed. He was 
at once dismissed from his offices, and the Grand Inquisitor appealed 
to the King to allow all privilege to be waived, and his confessor 
punished. Poor Charles the Bewitched was dying in good earnest 
now, and could only mumble out that they might do justice. 
But Froilan had powerful friends both at court and in the Council 
of the Inquisition, and before the blow fell he retired, ostensibly 
to his monastery, but thence fled to the coast, and so to Rome. 
But he was not safe even there, for the Grand Inquisitor had 
him seized for heresy by the Papal officers and brought back 
to Spain. Then came the long struggle between the Inquisition 
and its head. First, Froilan’s case was submitted to the theo- 
logical committee of the holy office, who unanimously absolved 
him. On June 23, 1700, he was fully acquitted by the General 
Council of the Inquisition, the Grand Inquisitor alone voting for 
his secret imprisonment without further trial. At the next meeting 
of the full council, to the intense surprise of the members, a-de- 
cree for the secret imprisonment of Froilan was placed before 
them for signature. They unanimously refused to sign it, and came 
to high words—almost blows—with their chief, who threatened them 
all with dire consequences for their obstinacy, and, to show that he 
was in earnest, there and then sent five of them down to their 
dungeons on his own responsibility. This was too high-handed even 
for the meekest of the inquisitors, and the council broke up in 
confusion. The Council of Castile, the supreme advisers of the 
Crown, appealed at once to the King against the imprisonment of 
the inquisitors, but the King was helpless now, for the Queen and 
a new confessor were at his bedside bound to stand by the Grand 
Inquisitor through thick and thin. They got the dying King to 
sign a decree appointing new inquisitors enough to swamp the votes 
of those left, but, lo and behold ! they turned against their own 
creator at the very first meeting, and refused to endorse the Grand 
Inquisitor’s action, either as to the imprisonment of Froiian or 
that of the inquisitors. The strong man who led the revolt was 
Lorenzo Folch de Cardona, the brother of the Queen’s old friend, 
now Bishop of Valencia, and they decided that he must be silenced 
somehow. They offered him a bishopric, which he refused. They 
threatened him with prison and banishment, and he told them 
that they dared not touch kim ; and he was right, for all Madrid 
was looking on. Then the Inquisitor-General sent the case to 
be judged by a provincial council of the Inquisition at Murcia, which 
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was subservient to him, but the General Council at Madrid told 
them they would be acting illegally if they decided against the 
verdict already given by the committee of theologians and the 
General Council, and even they did not dare to find Froilan guilty. 
In the meanwhile, guilty or not guilty, the poor man was kept a 
close prisoner in a dark cell of a monastery of the Dominican Order 
to which he belonged. In November, 1700, the King died, and the 
Grand Inquisitor was one of the regents, making himself remarkable 
by his splendour and ostentation during the short period of uncer- 
tainty after the King’s death. But the arrival of the French King, 
Philip V., put an end to the Queen’s hopes, and the Grand Inquisi- 
tor was sent off in disgrace to his diocese. As soon as his back 
was turned the General Council of the Inquisition, with Folch de 
Cardona in the chair, demanded of the Prior of the Atocha by what 
right he still kept Froilan in*prison. His answer was that he did 
so on the warrant of the Grand Inquisitor. An appeal was made 
to the King, but the fortune of war kept Philip for ever on the 
move, and for years no decision was given. In the meanwhile the 
Pope espoused the cause of the Inquisitor-General, and protested 
against his deprivation. The King appointed a new Inquisitor 
General, and the Pope vetoed the appointment. Then the Pope 
sent special power to the Grand Inquisitor to sentence Froilan to 
whatever punishment he liked without more ado, and the Council 
of the Inquisition and Folch de Cardona protested to the King 
against the attempt of the Pope to override the law of Spain, and 
at last Philip V. put his foot down once for all: dismissed the In- 
quisitor-General, reappointed the old council, and authorised them to 
release Froilan in the King’s name. They found him, after nearly five 
years’ close confinement, nearly blind in the dungeons of the monas- 
tery of the Atocha, and brought him out in triumph to be appointed 
Bishop of Avila. In vain the Pope protested, and the dismissed Grand 
Inquisitor fumed. Philip the Magnanimous was a very different 
monarch from Charles the Bewitched. The black bigotry of the 
house of Austria was gone, and thenceforward, though the Holy 
Office existed in the land for a century longer, the arbitrary power 
of the Inquisition to override the law of the land was gone with it. 


MARTIN A. S. HUME. 
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“4 HORSE! A HORSE! MY KINGDOM 
FOR A HORSE!” 


E seldom know when we are well off, and fancy that if we 

had this or that so-called luxury we would be happier. The 
writer used at one time to be of this acquisitive disposition, and in 
an evil moment he resolved to buy and keep a horse. He now gives 
a little of his experience in this matter, so as to save, if possible, some 
fellow-creature from the trouble and worry that he has himself 
endured. Once, if he had had a kingdom to barter, he would have 
shouted with Richard III., “A horse! a horse! My kingdom for 
a horse!” Now, the last thing he wants to be possessed of is a 
horse, and he is quite sure that he would be more comfortably carried 
to his last resting-place by any other means than by horse-power. 
A friend of mine who used to be a medical officer in the army, and 
who must be supposed to be a brave man, as he won a Victoria 
Cross, has such a dread of horses that he will not even get intoa 
cab. I can, in some degree, understand and sympathise with him. 

The first horse I bought was a fine showy mare, and she was 
examined and pronounced to be sound by a veterinary surgeon. It 
turned out afterwards that she had something wrong with her hip, 
which had been temporarily doctored up and made to appear all right 
by the dealer. At first she was very quiet, but when she got good 
food, and had recovered from her hip affection, she waxed fat and 
kicked. For three months she could not be used on account o 
lameness, and afterwards, becoming only too handy with her feet (to 
speak as an Irishman), she nearly kicked my trap to pieces. I 
learned from this transaction that it is as unwise to put one’s trust 
in “ Vets.” as it is to put it in Princes. I heard afterwards that this 
precious veterinary surgeon and the dealer had a drink together after 
making a fool of me. 

The next horse was a much older one, and it developed a “ seedy 
toe.” Another “ Vet.” whom I got to see him said that the horse 
would never be any good for road work, and that I had better sell 
him to a farmer, where he could earn his living on soft ground. 
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Accordingly, I sold him to a man who said that his father had a farm, 
that he would put him on it, and that I would never see him again. 
To my horror, he put him in a cab, and I can seldom go out of my 
house without being pained by the sight of the poor old fellow limping 
along. 

My third horse was a really good one, but it caught a prevailing 
epidemic and gave much trouble. However, I shall not risk weary- 
ing my readers by going through the list of those that followed. It 
will be sufficient to give a few hints as to the sort of things about 
which one ought to be on their guard when buying a horse. 

If you want a steady family one, it is better not to get a very 
young horse. Young horses become unmanageable if, owing to bad 
weather or any other cause, they are not worked for a day or two. 
They are liable, too, to take all kinds of infantine diseases, from 
which older ones with set constitutions are free. On the other hand, 
if you get an “aged ” horse—that is to say, one past seven years old 
—you cannot tell by its teeth how old it is. You will probably have 
to give a pretty stiff price for it, but you will get almost nothing for 
your “old horse” when you come to sell it. Then it is not pleasant 
to drive an animal that you have to be pitying and wondering, as is 
the case with some old horses, whether, when he has got to the end 
of his journey, he will be able to bring you home again. 

Badly bred animals are lazy and stubborn. Those with plenty 
of blood in them have a playful trick of running away and spilling 
your blood. Indeed, every kind of horse has his own particular 
trouble to inflict upon his master. None of them are without faults, 
and he who will not have a horse until he get a perfect one, must go 
on foot. 

We said that when buying a horse “ Vets.” are not to be trusted, 
and neither ought we to pin our faith to those of our friends who 
think that they know one. It seems to me that no one knows a 
horse, and that he who fancies he can distinguish it from a cow, over- 
rates his abilities. I have discovered that of those who pride them- 
selves most upon having “an eye for a horse,” hardly one out of six 
can even judge accurately the age of the animal by his teeth. 

The element of lies that surrounds a horse is very extraordinary, 
It is well known that people who are truthful in reference to other 
matters will tell falsehoods that ought to choke them when they 
begin to speak of this poor animal. If you would hear a thing well 
done, listen to a horse dealer trying to sell a horse to a parson or an 
old lady. ‘There, sir, is as pretty a little cob as you ever looked at,” 
he begins, when he has brought you to an ugly, long-legged, raw- 
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boned creature. The next shown is called “a sweet little thing,” and 
he assures you that “it will suit you down to the ground,” and is 
“just what you want.” How he knows this last you cannot discover, 
as you do not yourself know the kind of animal you want, or, indeed, 
whether you want any. It may here be remarked that dealers call 
every horse a “‘ /#t/e cob,” no matter how large it is. The other day 
one of these lovers of truth showed me a pony, and said that a year 
ago it was bought by a nobleman for £600, but that he had got it 
cheap at his lordship’s auction. And yet he only asked £25 for the 
wonderful animal. Another dealer wanted to sell to me a cob for 
£20, which, according to him, was ‘‘a most accomplished huntress 
and good all over.” When I said that it would not be right for me 
to allow him to so far wrong himself as to give to a stranger this bit 
of equine perfection for only £20, he quite altered his tactics, and 
said, as he pointed to the mare, “ But look, sir, how ugly she is !” 
No people are so obliging as horse dealers. If they have not the 
sort of beast that you want, they promise to get it for you in two 
hours. There is always a father or a brother who has a little cob 
that will just suit you on his farm in the country. 

Having got your horse, the next thing to be done is to get a 
carriage to put him in. As a carriage is connected with a horse, it 
need hardly be said that coachmakers are up to a trick or two. You 
buy one that looks well, and which, you are told, is as good as new, 
having been only used two or three months. You do not pay much, 
and fancy that you have got a “bargain” ; but no; it was puttied and 
painted up to the eye, and was dear at any price. All it wanted was 
“a little doing up”—that is to say, thre or four new wheels, new 
springs, stronger shafts, and to have its cushions stuffed and covered. 
If you are not on bad terms with your money, and do not wish to 
part with it, never buy an old carriage, and if you care for your life 
beware of second-hand harness. It is humiliating after having 
bought a carriage, said to have been used only a few months, to hear 
afterwards from one of those consoling persons who give disagreeable 
information just too late to be of any use, the names of a long list of 
previous owners, and to have the pedigree of your “almost new” 
conveyance traced back for about fifteen years. 

But carriage and horse must have someone to look after them. 
Shall we get a man, or a boy? If the former, he will probably 
give himself the airs of a professional coachman, and become 
master in your stable. He will only allow the carriage to go out 
when it suits him. If you make a suggestion as to the feeding of the 
horse, he will look sulky and pitiful—sulky at the interference, and 
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pitiful because your words have, in his opinion, revealed an almost 
inconceivable amount of ignorance. Boys do not get drunk, and are 
more obliging and pleasant in manner ;_ but then they are generally 
away when you want them, and if anything goes wrong they do not 
know what to do. Boys, too, tease horses and make them tricky. 

Of course the business of some people requires them to keep 
horses, and no doubt they are a source of great pleasure to men who 
hunt, unless when they are kept in the stable for weeks at a time by 
frost. ‘To those, however, who only want to be drawn or carried 
along a road, and who are unskilled in buying, keeping, and using 
horses, a nag is a questionable luxury. Any other means of locomo- 
tion is always cheaper and often more comfortable. A bicycle or a 
tricycle has no humours to guard against. It does not get splints or 
spavins. It only wants a little oil to keep it in good condition, and 
never becomes a crib-biter. | Pay twopence in a bus or tramcar, and 
you need not trouble yourself about the way the horses are shod, or 
the moral character of the driver. When ina railway carriage, if not 
always safe from danger, we are at least free from responsibility. We 
are not afraid that the groom has stolen the oats of the motive power, 
or that it is tired, or so fresh that it will be unmanageable. 

Then it is a great trouble having to go out every day, not because 
you want to do so, but for the sake of your horse. A friend of mine 
had a very valuable horse which he exercised every day himself, not 
liking to trust it toa groom. So intolerable did this daily task become 
that one day he exclaimed, on seeing the animal led to the door, 
“There is my horse, the only enemy I have in the world !’ 


E. J. HARDY. 











HOW THE FRENCH FIRST CAME 
INTO STAM. 


E have lately heard much, and probably we shall hear more, 

of the French in Siam. While waiting to see what the 

future brings forth, it may not be uninteresting to cast a glance back- 

wards to the days of Louis-le-Grand, when they first gained a footing 

there, and when, after a few years’ possession, they were turned out 

again, by means of a revolution which, preceding by just one year 

that of England, was commented on at the time as a curious instance 
of the less foreshadowing the greater. 

The kingdom of Siam, discovered by the Portuguese early in the 
sixteenth century, had since that time carried on a small trade with 
the Portuguese and the Dutch, and had become a centre of work 
for the Jesuit missionaries and a piace of refuge for the converts 
persecuted in Japan and Cochin-China. But its connection with 
France, and its importance in European history, dates from 1684, 
and is due to one Constantine Faulcon (called by the French M. 
Constance), born about 1650, of Venetian parents, in the Greek 
island of Cephalonia. The beginning of his story suggests that 
of Dick Whittington. He had been factor to a Mr. White, East 
India merchant ; and on his master’s death he had tried three 
successive ventures On his own account, to be thrice wrecked, the 
last time on the coast of Malabar, with nothing but the two thousand 
crowns he carried about him. Lying on the shore, between sleeping 
and waking, there appeared to him a majestic personage, who looked 
tenderly on him and said sweetly, “Return, return whence you 
came.” Constance (as we will call him for uniformity), being 
thoroughly roused, rose and paced the shore, musing on the vision 
and on the means of obeying it. Suddenly he ran upon another 
castaway, an Oriental, dripping with sea-water and sad of countenance, 
who, on being addressed in the Siamese tongue, made himself known 
as the ambassador from that country to Persia, wrecked with the loss 
of his all. Constance’s two thousand crowns availed for the purchase 
and fitting out of a small bark, in which the two returned to Siam. 
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The grateful ambassador recommended his protector to the Pra- 
Clang, or chief minister, who took Constance as his secretary, and, 
recognising his business faculties, made him practically his deputy, 
with the result that, on the minister’s decease, his place was offered 
by the King of Siam to Constance, but was declined for fear of 
native jealousy. Still Constance had his ambition, which was to be 
known as the christianiser and civiliser of Siam ; and with this aim 
he made overtures to England, and sent to Charles II. a present of 
six thousand pounds’ worth of native produce. England being (as 
usual) slow to respond, he turned his attention to France, and began 
by making abjuration of Anglicanism before the Jesuit missionaries, 
and being married by them to a Japanese Christian. Then, to the 
great displeasure cf the Court mandarins, and of the King’s daughter 
and the King’s two brothers, he persuaded the King to adopt as his 
heir a young Jesuit convert, Prapié by name, believed to be his son 
by a slave woman. And none viewed these changes more atniss, nor 
nourished more bitterness against Constance and his allies, than 
Pitracha, the King’s foster-brother, belonging to the highest noble 
family in the kingdom, and one reputed, indeed, to have a claim on 
the throne prior to that of the reigning monarch. But to the outer 
world he seemed careless of his various dignities of Mandarin, 
Governor of the Palace, and Ofra (which the French render as 
Marshal), and solicitous only to frequent the pagodas, give alms, and 
carry a palm-leaf fan inscribed with sacred words in the mystic 
priests’ language. 

The first embassy from Siam to France was despatched in 1684, 
with a present worth sixty thousand pounds, which was unfortunately 
lost at sea, together with the chief ambassador. But the second 
vessel, carrying two mandarins and a Jesuit priest, Le Vacher, reached 
Brest in safety; and the party arrived at Versailles, where the 
mandarins gazed with wonder upon the waterworks, while the Jesuit 
was occupied to more purpose, enlarging upon the Siamese king’s 
leanings towards Christianity, and pressing upon Louis XIV., who 
was then in the midst of his persecution of the Huguenots, the duty 
of seizing the opportunity to extend Christendom eastward as well 
as westward. His exhortation produced the desired effect : Louis 
was induced to send a return embassy, of which the chiefs were the 
Chevalier de Chaumont, sea-captain, a convert from Huguenotism, 
and a man of known piety ; and the Abbé du Choisy, whose character 
hitherto had been precisely the opposite. ‘The pet of a doting 
mother, who had kept him in girl’s clothes till he was two-and-twenty, 
he had profited by the disguise to carry on secret amours, and, under 
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the pseudonym of Madame des Barres, he had been the hero of a 
succession of intrigues which are supposed to have furnished the 
Girondin novelist, Louvet, with the idea of his Chevalier de Faublas. 
But now, at forty years old, Choisy was thinking of his soul : he had 
translated the /mz¢ation, and it was with intent of receiving priest’s 
orders from the missionaries at Siam that he set sail with Chaumont 
and the returning Siamese ambassadors on board the frigate Z’ Ozseau, 
March 3, 1685. Among the secular suite, we shall have occasion 
hereafter to mention the Chevalier de Forbin, a rising naval officer, 
destined to win popular fame as the companion of Jean Bart in the 
war with William of Orange ; and among the ecclesiastics, Ptre 
Tachard, a missionary returning to the scene of labour, and the 
Abbé du Chayla, going out for the first time—a man who has been 
the occasion of much controversy. The dispute does not turn upon 
his conduct in Siam, where he showed himself a man of austere and 
blameless manners, and where his zeal nearly won him martyrdom. 
It belongs to a later stage of his career, in France, when he had been 
appointed Grand-Vicar of the mission to the Cévenol Huguenots. 
Dark rumours flew about, not only that he personally guided the 
dragoons to the conventicle, but that he tortured prisoners with his 
own hands, and even that he made proposals, after the manner 
mythically attributed to Colonel Kirke, to wives and daughters 
trembling for the lives and liberties of their dear ones. What is 
certain is, that on the night of July 24, 1702,a band of peasants 
broke into his house, granted him a quarter of an hour to prepare for 
death, and then each in turn gave him a sword-thrust, accompanied 
with an accusation, “Take that for my brother at the galleys ;” 
“Take that for my wife in a convent ;” and that this assassination 
was the signal for the Camisard War of 1702-1704. Protestant and 
Catholic historians dispute to this day whether he was a savage 
fanatic, or ‘one of those strongly-tempered souls which Heaven in 
troublous times raises up as a dyke against the rising flood of false 
doctrine.” 

A journal of the voyage was kept by the Abbé du Choisy, 
trying hard to be amusing, and betraying that towards the end he 
was thoroughly weary. He tells how they set sail from Brest, with the 
crew crying “ Vive de Roi /” how Pere Tachard, having his sea-legs, 
said Mass, Chaumont attending to set a good example ; how the pcor 
Abbé du Chayla was prostrated with sea-sickness. ‘For myself, I 
am quite lively,” but the next day he has to admit that he has 
succumbed. He makes resolutions that when he gets better he will 
study sea terms, astronomy, and Portuguese. The sick regain their 
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appetites about the 6th, but, alas! in their more or less ecclesiastical 
capacity they must keep Lent—*‘on salt fish and bad butter, with 
our ducks and hens dying of over-fatness!” Indeed, as the fish 
diminishes, and the heat increases, they all silently relax, save only 
the good Chaumont, who keeps it up to the last, on ship-biscuit. 
Five or six Masses are said daily, with a Sunday sermon in simple 
style for the crew’s benefit. Tackard and Chayla are ever among 
the men, catechising, reproving swearers, reconciling enemies, with 
such good effect that “there is not a cabin-boy who has not made 
up his mind to go to heaven,” and they have the great triumph of 
receiving the abjuration of two Huguenots. The Jesuits, good 
humble folk, furnish continual amusement with their disputes for the 
lowest place and the most menial office ; Chaumont prays three- 
fourths of the day, and then looks on indulgently while his suite 
dance on deck and the sailors display their agility in climbing. 
They have the excitement of an alarm of fire, owing to some stupid 
sailor having stuffed tow into a broken lantern ; then they have their 
first sight of flying-fish and sea-devils ; they duly dip their heads in a 
pail of water on crossing the line, and Choisy learns that on the 
approach of a squall (gvazz) you must furl, or at least reef, the sails. 
“Tam getting into practice. I always say to my valet, ‘ Belay 
(amarrez) my collar.’” At Easter “we rejoice to sing Alleluia, and 
fall to at a fat pullet. Excuse my writing so much about eating.” 

After touching at the Cape, May 31, and visiting the rising 
Huguenot colony, after being refused by the native king permission 
to land at Bantam, and being compensated by the hospitality of the 
Governor of Batavia, they anchored on the bar of Siam, Sept. 24, 
and sent Forbin to conduct M. Le Vacher up the river. Forbin, who 
makes it his business to correct the too magnificent accounts of his 
companions, tells how they landed at a group of wretched bamboo 
huts, and entering one, found three or four half-naked men sitting on 
their heels doing nothing, and on their inquiry for “the governor of 
the bar,” one of these replied, “It is I.” 

‘We want some food,” said Forbin. The governor produced 
rice. “Have you nought else?” asked Forbin. ‘“ Amay,” (no), 
replied the governor. They continued their voyage, to arrive near 
nightfall at the fortress of Bangkok, where the Turkish governor was 
a shade above the native one; but he too gave an indifferent 
supper, and, to Forbin’s disgust, with no drink stronger than sherbet. 
Forbin saw M. Le Vacher into a native canoe next morning, and 
tried to negotiate with the governor for the purchase of victuals. 
“ Amay,” was the‘ only answer. Forbin, ill content, was rowed 
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back, to be hailed from his ship with eager demands for victuals. 
‘* Amay,” he replied, “I bring you nought save mosquito-bites, 
which have tormented us all our voyage.” 

On the zgth appeared M. de Lano, Bishop of Métellopolis, with 
two mandarins, good-looking men under thirty, wearing the native 
costume, of open-breasted muslin shirt and wide scarf wound in 
trouser-fashion. Chaumont gave them tea in his cabin, he seated in an 
arm-chair, withjthe Bishop on a lower seat at his side, and his suite, as 
well as the mandarins, cross-legged on the carpet; so that, in accord- 
ance with Siamese etiquette, no man’s head might overtop his superior’s. 
Then barges laden with fruit, meat, and fowls, began to approach, 
and temporary bamboo huts rose on the banks, for the visitors to 
rest and refresh during their journey up the river. The King sent 
twelve gilt canoes with two parasols apiece for the ambassadors, and 
one finer than all, wit four four-fold parasols, for the King of France’s 
ietter ; and they set out, between banks lined with spectators and 
amid little canoes paddled by women—who did most of the work at 
Siam, the men owing six months’ corvée to the King, and considering 
themselves entitled to take holiday for the other six. M. Constance 
came to meet them, and some days were consumed in disputes how 
to present the letter: M. de Chaumont would needs give it himself 
into the King’s hand, and this being decreed far too familiar, a gold 
cup was provided, with a handle a yard long, in which to hand it up 
to the King at a window. This settled, they disembarked, and the 
letter was conveyed in a gilt car, while the two ambassadors and the 
Bishop were carried in palanquins, and the rest of the suite followed 
on horseback. They passed through two lines of red-shirted soldiers, 
playing drums, horns, and trumpets, and entered the outer court of 
the palace, where elephants were ranged on either side, and the 
sacred White Elephant fed from her own golden manger. The 
second court was filled with the King’s body-guard, who also acted as 
executioners—the Bras-peints, the French called them, their arms 
being tattooed with gunpowder. The third contained horsemen 
armed with lances ; and in the last, mandarins crouched on the 
ground, while behind them stood elephants housed in crimson velvet 
with gilt buckles, and horses with gold rings on their fore feet, and 
harness so thick-set with jewels that you could not see the leather. 
The mandarins crept up the steps to the inner hall so noiselessly as 
to suggest to the French the idea of stage conspirators ; and on 
following them, Chaumont was vexed to see that the window at 
which he was to present the letter was nearly nine feet from the 
ground. “JI will zof stretch so high,” he said to Constance, as he 
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took his seat in an arm-chair, with Choisy on a stool at his right, and 
the Bishop cross-legged on the floor at his left, while all the suite 
were instructed to sit cross-legged too, and on no account to let their 
feet appear, that being held improper in Siam. A drum sounded, 
and all the mandarins went down on hands and knees, each poking 
his pointed hat into his neighbour’s body in a way which set the 
French choking with laughter. At the sixth stroke, the King appeared 
at his window. He was a man over fifty, short and thin, wearing a 
pointed straw hat circled with diamonds, while diamonds also edged 
the neck and sleeves of his robe of gold-flowered satin, and the haft 
of his poniard. Chaumont, seated, and with head covered, Eastern 
fashion, delivered an harangue expressive of his august master’s 
friendly sentiments to his brother of Siam, his gratitude for his pro- 
tection of the Christian missionaries, and his hopes that this was an 
indication of approaching conversion (but the Bishop of Métellopolis 
afterwards told Forbin that Constance, when interpreting the harangue, 
left out this last article). ‘Then Chaumont rose, took the cup with 
the letter from Choisy, and, heedless of Constance’s frantic signs and 
whispers, he held it by the bowl, so that the King nearly tumbled out 
of the window in taking it. Thus the French triumphed, and the 
next envoy from their nation found a pair of steps provided for 
him. The King asked after Louis XIV.’s health, and whether he had 
made any fresh conquests ; then he shut down his window and dis- 
appeared, and the ambassadors were conducted to the brick house 
assigned to them. The next two months were one round of fétes 
and spectacles—an elephant-fight, the combatants having their hind 
legs shackled, and being scarcely allowed near enough to cross their 
trunks ; a fight of three elephants against a tiger, in which, as might 
be expected, the tiger was worsted ; an expedition to witness the 
capture of wild elephants by means cf decoys ; a Chinese comedy 
with feats of tumbling ; a canoe race and a procession of the King 
and Court by water ; and the new year’s Feast of Lanterns. The 
Princess assisted, but in a covered canoe, or in a close box on an 
elephant ; and French curiosity had to content itself with making 
inquiries of Madame Constance, who, in virtue of her husband's 
position, attended the Princess’s Court. But each féte involved fifty 
sendings to and fro of Forbin to arrange the ceremonial ; and his ill 
luck decreed that the King, seeing him so often, took a fancy to him, 
and spoke to Constance about persuading him to remain after his 
companions’ departure. As it happened, this jumped with Constance’s 
wishes. 

Constance had been watching the effect of his gorgeous displays, 
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and his accounts of Christian progress, and he was satisfied that 
Chaumont, good simple man, would believe what it was pleasant to 
believe, that Choisy, a mere courtier, would frame his report to please 
Louis ; but Forbin, whose keen eye had detected the plaster under 
the gilding of the colossal image cf Buddha, Forbin, who paraded a 
sailor’s frankness—he would spoil all, and he must be detained, at 
least till the ambassadors had had time to produce the desired 
impression at home. Moreover, Constance wanted to retain a tried 
naval and military commander. In his uncertain position, with the 
King’s health failing, the foreign favourite longed to have at his call a 
body of troops of his own colour, and he had sounded both the 
ambassadors as to whether the cession of the fortress of Bangkok, 
“the key of the kingdom,” would tempt the King of France to send 
a body of troops to occupy it. They doubting, he applied to Pére 
Tachard ; and the Jesuit, dazzled with the idea of protection for his 
brethren, readily agreed to change his original plan, and to return 
with the ambassadors to France, there to concert with Ptre La 
Chaise as to the best means of recommending the project to Louis. 
It was to be a case of vaulting ambition overleaping itself. ‘The 
mandarins were hostile enough already, and little as Constance fore- 
boded it, the sight of foreigners garrisoning their chief fortress would 
be to them the convincing proof that “the gunboat comes behind 
the missionary.” 

Constance laid before Chaumont the Siamese King’s proposal to 
keep Forbin ; and Chaumont, much perplexed, repeated it to the man 
concerned. Constance, who was present, enlarged on the immense 
fortune to be made in Siam. “Out of what?” asked Forbin, 
pointing to the reed huts. Still Constance returned to the charge ; 
and Chaumont, pressed on all sides, took Forbin apart, and urged on 
him that duty to Louis bade them propitiate the Siamese monarch. 
“T will never stay unless.you order me in the name of my own 
king,” protested Forbin. ‘ Well, then, I order you,” said Chaumont. 
Forbin reluctantly yielded, only demanding the ratification of the 
order in writing. Little consoled by being invested, in presence of 
French and Siamese, with the brocaded vest and gold-hafted sword 
of the Siamese general-in-chief and grand admiral, it was with a 
heavy heart that he saw his countrymen depart, December 14, 1685, 
in a vessel loaded with presents, from the King of Siam to the King 
of France and the Dauphin, from the Princess to the Dauphiness 
and her two little sons, and for every sailor some cup or saucer 
as a souvenir. A goodly show, but deceptive as an exhibition of 
native products, for the most part of it consisted of Japan ware or 
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Chinese porcelain. There were, however, some genuine specimens 
of Siamese nature and art—-polished rhinoceros’ horns, a sandal- 
wood crucifix, a young elephant for each of the boy princes, and 
finally two silver-chased cannon, whose destiny was undreamt of 
alike by the Eastern giver and the Western recipient. After being 
admired by the Court at Versailles, they lay quietly in a Parisian 
museum for a hundred years, when they were seized on by a frantic 
people searching for arms, and they played their part in the taking 
of the Bastille. 

Forbin then returned with the Court to the King’s country-house 
at Louvo, where his ideas of Siamese poverty were confirmed by 
seeing that there was but one lamp for the whole hall, and that any- 
body who wanted to read or write had to pull his own candle-end 
out of his pocket. Moreover, he was alarmed to find what small 
offences rendered a mandarin liable to the bastinado and the wooden 
collar, tooth-drawing and maiming ; and Constance, though assuring 
him that foreigners were exempt, yet grew pale when Forbin ventured 
on the unheard-of audacity of begging a slave off from punishment. 
Everybody made sure that he would have his mouth sewn up; how- 
ever, Forbin calmly informed the frowning monarch that Louis XIV. 
liked to be given the opportunity of displaying his clemency, and of 
converting a trembling culprit into a grateful debtor ; and the King, 
relaxing, granted the boon, only remarking that it would be a 
dangerous rule for Siam. Forbin’s boldness was again successful 
when, the King having fallen ill, and everyone being at his wits’ end 
how to get him bled with a proper regard for his dignity before his 
subjects, Forbin ran off for a French surgeon, who did it at once 
without ceremony. High in favour, he was taken elephant-hunting, 
and the King asked him what he thought of the spectacle. “Sire,” 
replied Forbin, to the Oriental’s delight, “it reminds me of my own 
sovereign, at the head of his troops, preparing for a day of victory.” 
“This was not quite humbug,” he adds, “for these displays, and 
these alone, really come up to the conventional ideas of Eastern 
splendour.” The King told wonderful tales of elephant sagacity, 
which Forbin only half believed ; but he admits to having seen the 
elephants carrying the Siamese babies in their trunks, and rocking 
their little hammocks, and he gives, as witnessed by himself, the 
incident, preserved in “Sandford and Merton,” of the keeper’s wife 
calming the furious elephant by throwing her baby down before it, 
and the still more famous one of the elephant and the tailor’s needle. 
He avers that_the beast, after inflicting his ludicrous chastisement 
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upon the offending tailor, “seemed to laugh within himself, like a 
man who has played a clever trick.” 

After a short stay at Louvo, Forbin was despatched as governor 
to Bangkok, to superintend the erection of a new fort for the French 
soldiers whom the King made almost sure of receiving. Here he 
had proof of the hostility with which his nation was regarded. He 
had scarce set the sappers to work, when the colonel of the half-breed 
Portuguese and Japanese garrison came to say that all the men were 
in revolt, refusing to serve under a French officer. A Portuguese 
priest, with the air of an inspired prophet, had protested against the 
affront to the Portuguese, hitherto the sole commanders in the 
Indies, and had given his blessing to those who should maintain the 
rights of their people. And, looking from the bastion, Forbin per- 
ceived a troop, musket on shoulder, marching towards the fort. 
Springing at once upon the colonel, he “ disarmed him like a child,” 
and, treating him as an accomplice in the mutiny, he bade him, on 
pain of death, order his men back. Constance meanwhile, advanc- 
ing towards the mutineers, assured them that Forbin was placed in 
command of the Siamese only, and in his turn disarming a man 
who laid his hand on his sword-hilt, he succeeded in pacifying the 
rest. Forbin afterwards held a council of war, “very ill-arranged 
truly, but we were in a country where such were unknown ;” and the 
ringleaders were condemned to death or mutilation, some of the 
officers were exiled, and the men were put in chains and set to work 
upon the fortifications. Leaving matters thus, the two Europeans 
returned to the Court, where it was now Constance’s turn to find 
himself in trouble. 

The factor of the French East India Company had made com- 
plaints on behalf of a trading compatriot, and the King, in his new- 
born Gallomania, would have sent the Greek Constance to the 
bastinado, had not Forbin pointed out that the aggrieved merchant, 
being, as it happened, a Huguenot refugee, was a rebel to the French 
King, and could not be considered as belonging to the French nation. 
No doubt, as Forbin considerately added, his Huguenotism had been 
unknown to the factor. Constance professed eternal gratitude for 
his deliverance, but in his heart there grew up jealousy and distrust 
of a man whose influence with the King was becoming stronger than 
his own; and after an unsuccessful attempt to poison Forbin in curds 
and cream, he contrived to have him sent back to Bangkok, pre- 
viously despatching orders for the striking-off of the mutineers’ chains, 
thus placing him, as he hoped, at their mercy. And when Forbin’s 
good management had averted this danger, the next trap laid for him 
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was an order to search a Macassar galley, and while on board to 
arrest the crew and captain — a little piece of business which 
Constance hoped would prove too much for his enemy. Forbin 
evaded part of his orders by contriving that the captain should land 
and wait upon him ; but he had a hard fight all the same, for at the 
first word of arrest, the captain and his five followers slew each his 
man, while the remaining forty-seven of the crew, rushing out, killed 
forty more, put a thousand to flight, and passing through the fort, 
burnt the reed huts, driving the terrified inmates to the river, which 
was soon covered with fugitive swimmers. Finally the Macassars, 
with a loss of only seventeen on their side, as against four hundred on 
that of the defenders, made good their escape tothe woods. Forbin 
pinned with a lance one of “these demons,” who, like Scott’s Colon- 
say islander, 
** Yet writhed him up against the spear,” 

making “ incredible efforts ” to reach his foe with his crease ; another, 
with seventeen lance-thrusts in his body, crawled to seize a French 
halberd, but fell exhausted in the attempt; and a third, badly 
wounded, and shamming dead, slashed open a French officer who 
rashly approached him. The survivors, after spreading terror 
throughout the country, were gradually hunted down, much reduced 
in number by want and the effect of wounds aggravated by leeches 
and mosquitoes. A missionary priest, Manuel, had the satisfaction 
of converting two wounded prisoners, who were baptized and died 
soon afterwards—whether of their hurts or otherwise is not made 
clear. <A third, having asked whether if he turned Christian his life 
would be spared, and receiving an answer in the negative: “ Then, 
if I must die,” said the benighted heathen, “ what matters it whether 
I go to dwell with God or with the Devil?” He was at once 
beheaded. 

After this, Forbin went a tour of inspection through his govern- 
ment. He found the people on good terms with the missionaries; 
indeed, rather too good in some cases, where the missionaries had 
let themselves be corrupted by the people, to the point of consenting 
to solemnise temporary marriages for them. But he adds that 
these unworthy shepherds were very few in proportion, and that the 
Jesuits especially “were as irreproachable in the Indies as in 
Europe.” In this tour his Western prejudices were sometimes 
shocked ; as when a Buddhist monk, meaning to do him honour, 
offered to transfer the half-chewed betel-nut from his own mouth to 
Forbin’s; and, again, when the chief of a village offered him, 
as a great delicacy, a white worm, nine inches long, and thick in 
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proportion. On both occasions he shifted the honour to his 
attendant mandarin, who, in the case of the worm, champed it up 
with such gusto that Forbin began to regret having refused a morsel 
perhaps as delicious as an oyster. He came back to his fortress 
to continue his superintendence of the works, which advanced but 
slowly in a country where every day some workman was bitten by a 
serpent, and had to be put to bed and treated with snake-stone. 
Forbin began to find the life Gull, so he wrote to Constance inti- 
mating his desire for a recail to the Court. But all that came of 
this was a new trap, this time in the form of an order to board, 
taking two men only, an English forty-gun ship, and arrest the 
captain, who was supposed to have stolen some Siamese merchandise. 
Forbin, in malice, chose as one of these two, Constance’s wife’s 
uncle, a Japanese—“‘a good sort of man, but no warrior ”—who, 
after the nature of the enterprise had been explained, got into such 
a fright that, when he followed Forbin on board the English vessel, 
he looked “ more dead than alive,” and the English captain asked 
what ailed the gentleman. “It is nothing,” said the ready Forbin; 
“‘he is timid at sea.” Then Forbin ran off a long rigmarole about 
the necessity of assembling all the shipmasters to confer on the 
means of resisting an expected attack by the Dutch, and proposed 
that they should each set out to collect their brethren. The 
Englishman agreed. “Let us start at once,” said Forbin. Then, 
having got into his own boat, he called out to the captain that he 
still had something of importance to sayto him. Down jumped the 
captain as he was, in his night-cap and dressing-gown. “Cast off 
the boat !” said Forbin aside in Siamese. When the captain realised 
that he was being carried off, and in dishabille too, he shouted 
lustily to his crew, who put out the long-boat and gave chase. 
Forbin, however, pistol in hand, told the captain he would kill him 
unless he ordered his men back—under which pressure the captain 
was fain to comply. And so the Frenchman triumphantly landed 
his prisoner at Bangkok, where he furnished him with “ everything 
that could render his captivity more supportable,” and then sent 
him to Louvo, where he got off with the payment of ten thousand 
crowns. Constance now took the line of disowning the order, and 
imposing upon Forbin, in the King’s name, the prohibition of going 
two leagues beyond Bangkok, where he passed the time catching 
crocodiles with live ducks, and resolved to seize the first opportunity 
of quitting “ this cursed country.” The opportunity came when. the 
usual East India trader arrived from Pondicherry ; and Constance, 
by this time, was so much more jealous of Forbin’s rivairy at the 
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Siamese Court than at that of France, that on the first application he 
granted him his congé on his own responsibility. The King of Siam, 
learning this accidentally, was much surprised, and ordered that Forbin 
should be sent for to explain his grievances. Constance accordingly 
despatched a Portuguese officer to fetch him; but Forbin, now safely 
on board his East Indiaman, was too wary to comply. He set sail next 
morning, “ forgetting all past sufferings in the joy of release.” At 
Merguy they came up with the returning French envoy, M. Ceberet, 
and learnt from him that Constance’s intrigues with the French 
Court had been successful. Pére Tachard had persuaded Louis 
XIV. to send out a force of some three hundred French troops, 
and their commander, the Chevalier Desfarges, had just been in- 
stalled in Forbin’s government of Bangkok. Forbin wished him 
joy of it, and thoroughly confirmed Ceberet’s suspicions that 
Constance was playing his own game, that the Siamese trade was 
not worth protecting, that the whole country was a desert with a 
varnish of barbaric splendour ; and, in short, as the returning Siamese 
ambassador put it in his broken language, “Za France grand bon, 
Siam petit bon.” 

Forbin landed at Brest in July, 1688, after three and a half years’ 
absence, and straightway took the post for Versailles, where he was 
received by Louis XIV., and questioned about Siam. “ Sire,” replied 
he at once, “‘the kingdom produces nothing, and consumes nothing.” 
“That is tersely put,” replied Louis. Tne monarch went on to ask 
many pertinent questions, among them whether the King of Siam 
was really thinking of becoming a Christian. “Sire,” answered 
Forbin, “he has never had a thought of it, and no mortal would 
dare to propose such a thing to him.” Had there been many con- 
versions among the Siamese? ‘“ Not one, sire,” was the reply: the 
good missionaries’ work resolved itself into dispensing medicines and 
medical advice to the villagers, acting as chaplains to the Portuguese, 
Cochin-Chinese, and Japanese Christians, and baptizing foundlings. 
Forbin afterwards had interviews with the Minister of the Navy, 
Seignelay, and with the King’s confessor, Pére la Chaise. To 
Seignelay he explained that the East India Company’s force was 
amply sufficient to protect merchandise crossing from Japan or China, 
and that the new French garrison, disliked by the natives, would 
assuredly not be left in peace a day after the decease either of the 
King or of M. Constance. With Pére la Chaise he again entered 
upon the religious question. ‘“ At the death of the present King of 
Siam we may look to have the Jesuits back on our hands.” “ That 
is not what Pere Tachard says,” objected the Father, but Forbin 
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stuck to his views. ‘The Buddhist monks,” he continued, “ listen 
while we preach our religion, but when we go on to assail theirs, they 
reply: ‘Since I have had the complaisance to approve your religion, 
why will you not doas much for mine?’ The people believe heaven 
to be like their King’s palace, with many doors all leading to one 
centre. Naturally sober and temperate, submissive to parents, and 
well trained by their monks in charity to the poor, they have nothing 
to learn from us in morals, and in austerity of life the Buddhist 
monks outdo our own.” 

Forbin was to have the doubtful satisfaction of saying, “I told 
you so.” Early in 1689, there struggled back to France the “ ¢risfes 
débris” of the armament which so lately had gone out hopefully to 
play its part in the great work of enriching the West with Eastern 
products, and the East with Western civilisation and Christianity. 

In March, 1688, the King of Siam fell ill, and his foster-brother, 
the Opra Pitracha, casting off the mask of devotion, assumed the 
regency, and decoyed into his hands all the claimants to the throne, 
namely, the King’s two brothers, his daughter, and his adopted son, 
the Christian Prapié. Then, by a {string of falsehoods so auda- 
ciously simple as to suggest the stock devices of comic opera, he 
assured the sick King that all these claimants were conspiring against 
his life, and must all be put in custody ; and to each claimant 
separately he declared that all the others were conspiring against 
him, the claimant addressed, but would he, that claimant, only put 
his trust in him, the Opra, it was he whom the Opra favoured, and 
whose succession he would secure. Thus deluded, each of the 
Princes in turn was persuaded to set out, with an escort of Pitracha’s 
choosing, for the King’s hunting-lodge of Thlée-Poussonne, and each 
on the way was thrust into a red velvet sack and knocked on the 
head with a bar of sandal-wood (for blood royal must be treated 
respectfully). The Princess either shared their fate, or became one 
of the wives of the Opra ; and the low-born Prapié was slain with 
daggers in the King’s own bedroom, while the sick King vainly called 
from his bed to the murderers “ to spare his son.” 

Though all this was done in the secrecy of Oriental palace life, 
yet Constance, according to one account, had some inkling of what 
was going on, and made application to Desfarges at Bangkok for aid. 
“Why was not I there?” exclaimed Forbin on hearing of it. Desfarges 
himself avers that he did set out with seventy men, and then, 
hearing no more from Constance, he turned back again. However 
it was, the delay was fatal. Constance received a summons in the 
King’s name to the palace, to be arrested in the first court by the 
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Opra at the head of the King’s guards, and charged with treason. 
The French officers, Desfarges’ son among them, who accompanied 
Constance, would have shown fight, but Constance bade them sur- 
render ; and, still under pretence of concern for their safety, Pitracha 
had them also conducted to Thlée-Poussonne—civilly at first, but on 
the second day they were dragged at horses’ tails, beaten with sticks, 
and hooted by a populace eager to vent its long-repressed spite 
against the foreigners. One of them died on the road. Meanwhile, 
Constance was displayed in chains on the walls, and then tortured to 
extort a confession of intriguing to bring in the French and to secure 
the succession to Prapié. All this he supported with Christian forti- 
tude, and finally received the death-blow, June 4, 1688, still main- 
taining his innocence towards the King, but asking pardon of Heaven 
for the sin of ambition. “He had great qualities,” says his generous 
foe, Forbin. “Pity they were obscured by greed and jealousy.” 
Though his last request had been for her safety, his wife, too, was put 
under arrest: her house was pillaged, and finally two executioners 
were sent to her, who struck her blows which dislocated her arms. 
‘“‘ Spare my family the sight of my sufferings!” she cried, and accord- 
ingly she was dragged off to the palace, where a missionary after- 
wards saw her lying on a mat in the elephant-stable, with her infant 
son crying by her side, but herself preserving a Christian calm, for- 
tified by recollections of her ancestors, the Japanese martyrs. 

All these things passed unknown to General Desfarges at 
Bangkok, and when the summons to the King’s palace came to him 
in his turn, he obeyed it at once, nothing doubting. But as he 
came up by the river, his suspicions were aroused by the number of 
war-galleys which seemed to follow his canoe, by the close palanquin 
with an armed escort which came to meet him, and still more by the 
refusal of his request to halt and refresh at the Jesuit college, where 
he had hoped to learn what was going on. After supping in the 
palace, he had a visit from the Opra, who told him of the condem- 
nation and death of Constance, and bade him, in the King’s name, 
bring his troops to resist an expected invasion from Cochin-China. 
Desfarges warily replied that, in that case, he must go back to 
Bangkok to collect them. This, after some demur, was granted, he 
being required, however, to leave as hostageason who had accompanied 
him (besides the one already detained at Thlée-Poussonne). He 
hastened back, and at once set to work to prepare for a siege, 
raising bamboostockades, spiking the cannon he could not carry off, 
drawing his men together into the greater fort, and trying to 
dismantle the lesser. M. de Bruan, his subordinate, occupying the 
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frontier fort at Merguy, did likewise ; and when the Opra sent his 
forces, sixty thousand Siamese, Chinese, and Malays, against 
Bangkok, and twelve thousand against Merguy, he found both 
commanders on the alert and prepared for resistance. They held 
out for two months, during which the Siamese women, zealous 
partisans, supplied and cooked food for the besiegers. Pitracha 
wrote threatening torture and death to the sons of Desfarges ; 
Desfarges replied by exhorting them to die for their God, their King, 
and their country, and Pitracha turned his enmity against the French 
missionaries, gave the Jesuit college up to pillage, put priests into 
the wooden collar, and exposed the old Bishop of Métellopolis, 
bound hand and foot, to the fire of the besieged. The sick King, in 
great grief, contrived to send fifty crowns to the sufferers, bewailing 
his subjects’ ingratitude. He died broken-hearted soon afterwards. 
Pitracha was crowned King amid the acclamations of the Buddhist 
monks and of the people ; and now desirous only to get the French 
out of the country without more loss of life on his own side, he 
released first the bishop and then the two young Desfarges, and 
sent them to negotiate terms of peace with the besieged. But there 
was a further complication: Madame Constance, released from 
prison, but reduced to the slave class, had been persecuted by the 
attentions of the son of Pitracha ; and, after again suffering blows, 
and seeing her kinsmen and kinswomen tortured before her, she 
fled with her child to Bangkok, and placed herself under Desfarges’ 
protection. Every one of his officers swore to die rather than yield 
her to the usurper’s loudly expressed demands, but Desfarges 
himself, partly influenced by the Bishop, took a less heroic line. 
Having obtained guarantees for her safety, freedom of conscience, 
and freedom to marry, he sent her away weeping, and lamenting that 
“the widow of Constance alone should be refused an asylum 
beneath the French banner!” Her fate, however, was better than 
she expected. Pitracha’s son had forgotten his fancy for her, and 
she was installed as governor of the new King’s kitchen and keeper 
of the plate and wardrobe. Disdainful of perquisites, she effected 
such a saving in the royal household as to draw from the King an 
exclamation that “there must be something in Christianity!” Her 
son, who, to her great comfort, was brought up by the missionaries 
as a Christian, entered the Siamese navy, and had the credit, in 1749, 
of conducting a successful negotiation with Dupleix, of the French 
East India Company. 

The affair of Madame Constance being settled, a treaty was con- 
cluded between Desfarges and the King of Siam for the evacuation 
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and surrender of Bangkok, the release of the French prisoners, and 
the loan of four frigates for them and their countrymen to leave the 
kingdom—as they accordingly did. Out at sea they were joined by 
Bruan, who, after holding out at Merguy till a cannon-ball broke his 
last water-jar, had cut his way through the besiegers, and had em- 
barked with his remaining twenty men on board a small frigate. The 
combined parties of Frenchmen directed their course for Pondicherry. 
The Christians felt the loss of their protectors: the persecution broke 
out anew, the Bishop of Métellopolis being loaded with chains, and 
dragged bareheaded under a hot sun, while Christian maidens were 
carried off to be the wives of heathens, and priests, chained two and 
two with criminals, were forced to work as street scavengers, and 
begged bread which their criminal companions snatched from them. 
English officers protested, threatened a cruel Mohammedan official 
that they would make reprisals on any Moors who might fall into 
their hands, and advanced a large sum for the relief of two Christian 
priests. “The missionaries make it a duty to publish that, where- 
ever they have come in contact with the English, they have ex- 
perienced that generosity is natural to them.” 

The restoration by Desfarges, on his arrival at Jonsalam, of the 
borrowed frigates and of the crews sent as hostages with them, was 
the signal for the release of the Bishop and jor mitigations in the lot 
of his fellow-sufferers ; but they were not wholly set free till, in 1690, 
Pére Tachard arrived on a third embassy, to renew the alliance 
between the Kings of France and Siam, and to arrange for the 
better treatment of the Christians. The Jesuit college was then 
restored, much reduced in funds and burthened by the maintenance 
of distressed co-religionists, and with most of its work to begin again, 
for the Siamese, lacking in martyr-spirit, had largely apostatised. 

Desfarges had already arrived—in 1689—with the wreck of his 
forces in France, thus ending “an enterprise ill-concerted, costly, of 
no possible utility, the result of hearkening to promises fair to see, 
but without solidity.” 


E. PERRONET THOMPSON. 
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GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 


PEAKING to Eckermann, in 1827, Goethe said of Carlyle that 

he, Carlyle, was a moral force of great importance ; that he 

had a great future before him ; and that it was impossible to foresee 

all that Carlyle might produce and effect. Goethe said, also, that it 

was admirable in Carlyle that, in his judgment of German authors, 

he lays particular stress upon their spiritual and moral essence as 
the most important factor in their work. 

Carlyle, among so many other things, said of Goethe, after 
finishing a reading of “‘ Wilhelm Meister,” that he realised, “with a 
very mixed feeling in other respects, that here lay more insight into 
the elements of human nature, and a more poetically perfect com- 
bining of them, than in all the other fictitious literature of our 
generation.” Illustrating Goethe’s estimate of the points upon 
which Carlyle laid most stress, Carlyle also said: “To our minds, in 
these soft melodious imaginations of his, there is embodied the 
wisdom which is proper to this time ; the beautiful, the religious 
wisdom, which may still, with something of its old impressiveness, 
speak to the whole soul.” “Of Goethe’s spiritual endowment, 
looked at on the intellectual side, I have to pronounce an opinion 
that it is great among the very greatest.” 

Again : “We find, then, in Goethe, an artist, in the high and ancient 
meaning of that term ; in the meaning which it may have borne long 
ago among the masters of Italian painting, and the fathers of poetry 
in England ; we say that we trace in the creations of this man, 
belonging in every sense to our own time, some touches of that old, 
divine spirit, which had long passed away from among us.” ‘These, 
truly, are the judgments of a man who was a great moral force. 

In comparing, or contrasting, Goethe and Carlyle, the main ques- 
tion is not one merely of comparative greatness. The chief interest 
consists in considering the spiritual intimacy of two such great men 
who differed so widely in gifts, in character, in temperament, and in 
circumstances. The relations of great writers form one of the most 
interesting chapters in the history of literature ; and it is curious to 
consider the sympathy which existed betwecn men so deeply sundered 
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and so widely differing as Goethe and Carlyle. They met and touched 
mainly in the essential points of religious wisdom, of noble aims, and 
of lofty effort. ‘The same spirit animated in part their high literary 
endeavours, though their literary workings remained as far asunder 
as the poles. No two great writers could have done each the work 
that the other did ; but there is as profound discrepancy between the 
work, as between the natures, of Goethe and Carlyle. Goethe could 
no more have written “Sartor Resartus” than Carlyle could have 
written “ Iphigenie ” or “ Faust.” 

The one was essentially a poet in the highest faculty of poetry ; 
the other was merely a poet in prose. They were in true and intimate 
accord only in the abstract region of spiritual wisdom. Carlyle 
did not wear the magic, mystical singing robes of supreme and 
sovereign melody. He translated ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” but his own 
“Wotton Reinfried ” proves that he had no gift of narrative fiction. 
Carlyle rested on an original foundation, and was great in his im- 
passioned imaginative treatmentof fact ; he was also great in creation 
—that is, in the living portraiture of historical characters, as, for 
instance, in that of the father of Frederick the Great ; but he could 
not deal with abstract ideals of character—such as “ Faust” or 
“Egmont.” Carlyle had no practical influence upon the life or work 
of Goethe ; but Goethe exercised the most vital control over the life 
of Carlyle, who says: “‘ Of dramatic art, though I have eagerly listened 
to a Goethe speaking of it, and to several hundreds of others 
mumbling and trying to speak of it, I find that I, practically speaking, 
know yet almost as good asnothing. Indeed, of art generally (Kunst, 
so called) I can almost know nothing. My first and last secret of 
Kunst is to get a thorough znfelligence of the fact to be painted, re- 
presented, or, in whatever way, set forth.” No criticism could more 
accurately represent Carlyle’s position towards art and fact. His 
grim earnestness could only care for those themes which seemed to 
him the most vital in human existence. He was limited, in choice of 
theme, by the very strength of his intense convictions. Again, 
Carlyle says of Goethe : “ The sight of such a man was to me a Gospel 
of Gospels, and did literally, I believe, save me from destruction 
outward and inward. . . . The memory of him shall be ever blessed 
to me as that of a deliverer from death.” Higher obligation than 
this is scarcely possible from one man to another. Carlyle always 
regarded Goethe primarily as a great teacher and preacher. Terribly 
in earnest on all moral questions ; genuine, sincere, and zealous, he 
had yet something of Scottish rigidity and Puritan narrowness. The 
home surroundings of his youth, though of truest worth, were 
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deficient in joy, in culture, or in grace. Carlyle was not born for 
happiness. He had the disease of irritable nerves, and that long 
struggle with dyspepsia which, if it did not shorten his life, yet 
subjected that lite to chronic misery and depression. Around his 
early years darkened Calvinistic gloom and spiritual dread. He was 
poor, hopeless—hopeless both from circumstance and temperament— 
and knew but little of that form of worship, so well known to Goethe, 
which consists in an endeavour rightly and worthily to enjoy life in 
time. If Goethe had had the sorrowful youth of Carlyle he would have 
been softly victorious even in that element ; he would have conquered 
evil fortune without yielding to gloom or stooping to complaint. 

For Goethe was calm, and sovereign in his stately majesty of soul. 
He was the superior, and not the victim of fate. He knew sorrow, 
but never gloom; and sorrow was borne with a loftily victorious 
control of every grief. The most universal man of letters, he had so 
many and such wide ranging interests in this wonderful life of ours, 
that he was in keenest sympathy with every phase of human existence, 
with every subject that can engage human faculty. He was the 
wonder of his time as an all-embracing, many-sided intellect. 
Religion, politics, all science and all art were included in his 
interest, and subjugated by his world-wide genius. The time in 
which he lived was one calculated co develop all his powers and en- 
gage all his efforts. He had not to contend with the laming 
obstruction of youthful poverty, with the constriction of mean birth, 
or with the downward pressure of unfavourable material conditions. 
He could unfold himself in all his fulness, and with all his force. 
He could perform all highest mental endeavour at its highest altitude. 
He was not bitter or scornful, and was never querulous. Of jealousy 
of other minds he knew absolutely nothing. Generous and helpful to 
all worthy workers, he assisted all talent, and furthered every honest 
aspirant. His serene and stately self-control and cheerfulness 
served his ends in life. His “kingly benignity” was extended to 
every rising talent and to all modest merit. He and Carlyle were 
contemporaries living in different lands. Each knew the other 
through his highest qualities ; each held the other in reverence and 
respect ; but, though they lived not so very far apart, the two great 
writers never met. It is probable that Goethe could comprehend 
Carlyle more fully than Carlyle could comprehend Goethe. 

In their method of working there was a world-wide difference. 
Carlyle says : ‘‘ My work needs all to be done with my nerves in a 
kind of blaze ; such a state of soul, of body as would kill me, if not 
intermitted.” Far other was it with Goethe. He was strenuous, 
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indeed, in work ; but he was master of his materials and cf himself. 
His strength was exercised with calmness, and his might laboured in 
composure. He worked, indeed, with regal ease. He knew that 
every theme demanded so much work, and no more. There was 
one point upon which these two lofty spirits were in full accord. 
“Wir wandeln alle in Geheimnissen,” says Goethe ; and Carlyle also 
felt to the full the mystery and the wonder which surround this unin- 
telligible world of ours. In another matter they were in partial 
sympathy. “ Die Kunst ruht auf einer Art religidsem Sinn, auf einem 
tiefen, unerschiitterlichen Ernst, deswegen sie sich auch so gern mit der 
Religion vereinigt.” Carlyle could understand hardly anything of art 
that was not based upon the religious sense. 

On one important subject, connected both with art and with 
religion, the two great men felt and thought very differently ; and 
the difference was caused by differing temperaments, characters, and 
gifts. I allude to the drama and thestage. Goethe was dramatist, 
theatre poet, theatre director, and stage manager. He gave much 
love and labour and intelligent care to the drama, especially in 
Weimar. The singular effect of poetry in action ; of passion, power, 
pathos, expressed by the human voice, and exhibited through the 
beautiful human form divine, was well known to and worthily 
prized by Goethe. He recognised how fully the drama answered a 
deeply-implanted human need ; he knew the stage’s efficacy, and he 
felt the drama’s charm. He was in fullest sympathy with the rare 
and high delight which the mighty art of acting can give ; and his 
deep insight realised the influence of the fairy world of the theatre. 
He looked intently into that magic mirror which the drama holds 
up to human nature. He loved the playhouse, and—when they be- 
haved well—the players. He gave his audiences the plays which 
they ought to like and to enjoy ; and cared little for popularity, and 
almost nothing for pecuniary success. He aimed at a much higher 
than a money result. He was not a trading theatre director. He 
might make occasional mistakes in management, but he knew that 
“wenn du nicht irrst, kommst du nicht zu Verstand ;” and he, ofall 
men, felt that the temple sanctifieth the gold, but that it cannot 
sanctify meaner metal. He was a noble adherent cf the noble 
drama ; and he cared, not for the mere amusement, but for the art 
delight of his, unfortunately, too small and select public. The 
stage, and the art of acting, produced but little, if any, effect upon 


Carlyle. To his apprehension, acting was but “ painted mimicry” ; 


and the actor was not an artist, buta mere “sham.” The player was 
only that, and nothing more. He saw the actor through the king 
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that the actor might be representing, but he never saw the king 
in the actor. Of the scope, and range, and working of the drama he 
had no adequate conception. Peasant-born, and surrounded in his 
youth by the harsh stern limitations of Calvinism, he never, in his 
later years, attained to more complete comprehension of that “spell 
o’er hearts which only acting lends.” ‘The theatre was, to him, a 
mere booth in Vanity Fair ; and acting was simply mimetic and a 
hollow mockery of life. His early training, and his later views, had 
set constrictive limitations upon his mental endowment in connection 
with the drama in action ; and he could not recognise the value or 
the charms of the art comprised within “the wooden O.” The 
wonder-working stage, the home of imaginative illusion, was a thing 
outside his sympathy and beyond his knowledge. 

Indeed, it would almost seem that Carlyle’s feeling towards 
Shakespeare himself, as dramatist and as actor, was one of incomplete 
appreciation and imperfect liking. ‘“* What Xznst has Shakespeare ?” 
asks Carlyle, in his sublime simplicity. Of Goethe it may well be 
said that a deeper truth his heart divines. He was far more pro- 
foundly impressed by the greatness of the man who “ wears the 
crown 0’ the world” ; the poet whose imagination and intellect are 
a revelation of the very highest faculty that God has given to man. 
Goethe was nearer to Shakespeare than Carlyle could be. Carlyle 
speaks of Shakespeare as singing the “‘ practical life”; but, to take 
two instances only, the “Tempest” and “Midsummer Nighi’s 
Dream” belong surely rather to purely imaginative than to 
“practical” life. In connection with Shakespeare, Emerson, the 
lecturer, and Carlyle, the teacher, are at one. Emerson says: “It 
must even go into the world’s history that the best poet led an 
obscure and profane life, using his genius for the public amusement.” 
Carlyle appears to share this regret. ‘‘ Alas! Shakespeare had to write 
for the Globe playhouse : his great soul had to crush itself, as it 
could, into that and no other mould.” Goethe could see more 
clearly how little Shakespeare’s environments could hinder his 
revelation of himself, and of the many-sided, wonderful life which 
lives in the complex world which God himself created. Goethe’s 
finer insight could better estimate all that Shakespeare accomplished, 
in despite of let and hindrance. 

The beautiful and gracious gifts of Walter Scott, qualities so 
genially felt by Goethe, were beyond the comprehension, and lay 
outside the range of sympathy, of Carlyle. Speaking of Scott, 
Carlyle complains that “the great Mystery of Existence was not 
great to him ; did not drive him into rocky solitudes to wrestle with it 
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for an answer ; to be answered or to perish. He had nothing of the 
martyr ; into no ‘ dark regions to slay monsters for us’ did he, either 
led or driven, venture down.” No, wrestling with demons was not 
Scott’s business. His sweet and healthy nature had its own genial 
trust. His path might lead him where fairies, even angels, or the 
vision of an armed knight, were to be found ; and if Scott sought 
rocky solitudes it was for the sake of the poetically picturesque. 
Goethe, again, had no vocation, or much time to spare, for wrestling 
with demons. Demons, if not omniscient, are, probably, very 
knowing ; and no one of them would, I fancy, waste his time in 
trying a fall with great Goethe, who was divinely uplifted beyond 
their sphere of successful action. Goethe, indeed, stood so much 
above demons that, while he could recognise the demonic, he never 
stooped to struggle with such infrahuman beings. They could have 
no power over him. His early, fanciful, mock attempt at suicide, in 
emulation of the Emperor Otho, ended in hearty laughter. Carlyle 
got near to Goethe when he said: “But if God made the world: and 
only leads Beelzebub as some ugly muzzled beast is led, a longer or 
shorter temporary dance in this divine world, and always draws him 
home again, and peels the unjust gains off him, and ducks him in a 
certain hot lake, with sure intent to lodge him there to all eternity at 
last.” Mephistopheles is based upon something like this theorem. 
Carlyle did not think that a second part of “ Faust” was needed ; but 
such a conclusion was imperatively called for in order that Goethe 
might be able to show conclusively his conviction of the ultimate 
divine triumph of Good over Evil. 

A strong point of contrast between Goethe and Carlyle consists 
in their attitude towards women. A great poet is made for women ; 
and women are made for the poet. He fascinates them as they 
fascinate him. The poet is susceptible, alike in his brain, his senses, 
and his soul, to the grace, to the tenderness, to the purity, to the 
loveliness of woman. His relation to them is that of cavalier to 
lady—of poet to woman. Their reciprocal influence is that of 
glamour and cf grace; of the attraction of beauty for genius ; of 
the homage of chivalry ; of the rapture of delight, on the part of 
the poet, for creatures so soft, so gentle, loving, bright and fair. 
His admiration is a glow of sentiment, a worship of reverence ; and 
he delights in the fine, romantic, liberal intercourse which soul to 
soul affordeth. Genius is set in grace, and woman is effluent of 
charm. She fires the poet’s imagination, and inspires his eloquence. 
We may well realise what was the relation of Goethe to the magic of 
feminine beauty and of womanly worth. His eyes, “ extraordinarily 
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large, dark, and piercing,” would glow with magic fire as they gazed 
upon the bright glances which would respond so readily to the 
love-lit light of his brilliant eyes. Goethe had the eye of fire, and 
the voice of charm. Wit and wisdom were the staples of his talk 
to women ; and deep thought alternated with fine fantasy ; while 
both were expressed in sweet and flowing courtesy. Add to all this, 
the dignity of his stately, virile figure, and the changing expression 
of his mobile features. He was full of the courtesy of chivalry ; of 
that homage which is reverence, of that gallantry which is worship. 

Carlyle was very different. He was not a cavalier, and had no gleam 
of gallantry. He wasconstant and loyal, tender and true. Entirely 
noble in his patient fidelity to a not quite suitable wife, he did not 
idealise, as a poet would, the abstract witchery of women ; and he 
was without the poet’s keen sympathy with their unspeakable charm 
of divine grace and mobile attraction. He was not formed for 
happiness, or for the poet’s joy in beauty. Dyspeptic and heavy 
laden, all his energy flowed into his work. His burning honesty, 
his fervid emphasis, his profound convictions, his fiery scorn, his 
drastic humour, his Puritan purity—all his essential qualities 
rendered him indifferent to romance, and insensible to the delicate 
delight of ideal woman worship. If more intense, he was much 
narrower than Goethe ; and his austere nature rejoiced not in the 
love of art or in the love of loveliness. 

“Wie einer ist, so ist sein Gott ; ” and Goethe and Carlyle, naturally 
enough, differed widely in their relations to religion. Their faiths 
took widely sundered form, and shape, and spirit. Carlyle’s 
admiration for Goethe was heartiest for the poet’s moral and 
spiritual gift and endowment; but Carlyle failed to embrace 
the whole wide range of Goethe’s thought, effort, and working. 
Carlyle’s religion was gloomy, but most earnest. His faith was 
very vital to him; it actuated every action, and influenced every 
view. His religion was an integral part of his life. 

Carlyle may be roughly defined as a Deist, worshipping intently 
a just, yet terrible, and Nemesis-like God ; but he is quite indi- 
vidual in his strong conviction, and stands alone in his faith as in his 
originality. There was a strong affinity between Goethe and 
Carlyle in their unworldliness and in their lofty aims ; but a wide gulf 
separated the training of the Frankfurt burgher from the Scottish 
peasant. Goethe was more highly lifted above the smoke and stir of 
this dim spot ; and he moved, and lived, and had his being in serener 
air. He was a Christian ; and his high conception rose to the most 
. ideal height of the great argument. 
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The best picture of Goethe’s relations to the Unseen is that pre- 
sented to us in the Se/bstzeugnisse, or evidences drawn from his own 
sayings and writings, brought together by Th. Vogel. This most 
remarkable work, which is worth whole libraries of ordinary theology, 
and which contains the best explanation and defence of the highest 
Christianity, ought to be translated into English, since, in England, 
a most erroneous impression about Goethe’s religion obtains. 

To Goethe’s apprehension God is always divine. No shows of 
evil can pervert Goethe to hold Him to be a fiend. Goethe is full of 
noble awe, but never of base fear. It is love, and not dread, which 
draws him to God. Goethe calls himself “ein protestantischer Christ ” 
(‘a Protestant Christian”); he says, of himself, “Wie ich war, so bin ich 
noch, nur dass ich mit unserem Herrn Gott etwas besser stehe, und 
mit seinem lieben Sohne, Jesu Christo.” (‘What I was, I am still, 
except that I stand somewhat better with the Lord God, and with 
His dear Son, Jesus Christ.”) In another place he says: ‘So soon 
as one has understood, and absorbed into oneself, the pure doctrine 
and love of Christ, one feels oneself great and free as man.” 

The greatest thinkers can never be exactly classified. The nomen- 
clature which sufficiently defines ordinary men is not elastic enough 
to include the souls that sing at heaven’s gate. The power and range of 
great individual genius transcend all popular definition as they sur- 
pass all common conception. Goethe calls himself a Protestant 
Christian ; but the phrase must be applied to him in an incalculably 
greater than the ordinary sense. In religion, Goethe was love ; 
Carlyle had a touch of terror. They differed—except at the few 
points at which they directly touched—as widely as did their mental 
endowments and physical gifts. 

We have now endeavoured, necessarily in very narrow limits, to 
form some estimate of the high matters on which Goethe and Carlyle 
were in accord, and to understand where their natures and their 
powers diverged ; and we have wished to apprehend she why of sym- 
pathy and of dyspathy ; nor can such an inquiry be unprofitable. 

One star may differ from another star in glory ; one star may be 
somewhat greater than another star ; but each of the two stars which 
thus differ may be luminous and may be splendid ; and it is not 
necessary always to measure too closely comparative size and distance, 
Goethe and Carlyle are literary stars of the first magnitude. As 
writers they are entirely lofty, and wholly wonderful ; and behind 
their glorious work we find two noble men. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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POISON IN THE CvUP. 


T may seem a startling assertion to make, but it is, nevertheless, 
a true one, namely, that more people are killed by drinking 
water than are killed by drinking alcohol in all its various forms, and 
this applies as much to countries that call themselves civilised as 
to those where sanitary laws are unknown. Why should this be 
so? Absolutely pure water is harmless in any quantity, but un- 
fortunately, water may appear pure to the ordinary observer, and 
still be impregnated with the deadliest poisons, and this is the reason 
why it is so insidious and treacherous an element. It may be 
absolutely free from smell, and still alive with the germs of typhoid. 
It may be sparkling and crystal, and still be full of cholera poison. 
We must drink it, though the grisly spectre of death hovers over 
the cup. The unfortunate part of it is that we are not able to 
distinguish when this is the case, for the crystal liquid looks to 
the thirsty individual so clear and pure and tempting ; indeed, I 
very much question whether the most exhaustive analysis of water 
charged with cholera or typhoid germs can always show it to be free 
from all danger, so small is the quantity of these deadly poisons 
that may, when taken into the system, repidly destroy life. 

There is scarcely a day that we do not read of an epidemic of 
typhoid or cholera, either in England or some neighbouring country, 
that is due to drinking-water contaminated by the germs of 
these dreaded, but preventable, diseases. Only recently in Worthing 
from this source a town has been ruined and hundreds of homes 
made desolate through the drinking-water being contaminated by 
typhoid poison. If the same number of people in Worthing had 
died in the same time from alcoholic poisoning, every pulpit in 
England would have rung with the fact, and temperance orators 
would certainly not have failed to improve the occasion; but when 
water is the vehicle of disease we hear little about it, and the Angel 
of Death follows in the wake of the limpid and harmless-looking fluid, 
that is a necessity of every household, and ruthlessly mows down 
both rich and poor alike. 
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If we take England alone, more deaths are attributable to 
impure water than to pure, impure, and adulterated spirits and 
alcoholic drinks altogether, and the diseases from which the 
miserable victims die are as hideous and repulsive as those caused 
by drink. 

Five-and-twenty years ago, during a most fatal epidemic of 
typhoid in the West of England, I had to assist the Government 
inspector in tracing its cause to its source, and the result was most 
conclusively established as due to impure water. The supply of 
water as it entered the town was pure, but in many houses the water- 
closets were supplied by the same pipe and cistern as the water for 
drinking purposes. As the water was turned off during the night 
to prevent waste, the pipes emptied and subsequently became filled 
with air poisoned by the foul gases from the closets ; and when the 
town water was turned on in the morning it rapidly absorbed the 
poisonous air in the pipes. 

The outcome was that those houses supplied from this source 
were decimated by an epidemic of typhoid. In those cases where 
the inhabitants got their water from wells, it was found that they 
escaped, unless, as in many instances, they procured milk from the 
shops supplied with the tainted water. The whole problem worked 
out like a sum in arithmetic. 

The State takes great care that the public have their alcoholic 
poisons in the strongest and purest forms, as if they were really of 
the utmost importance to the health and well-being of the community. 
If an innkeeper is found adulterating any spirit with water he is 
severely punished. The Legislature takes care that the drunken 
mother, going with her miserable infant at the breast to the glaring 
gin-palace for three pennyworth of gin, gets it pure and strong, but 
the State does not exercise the care it should in seeing that the 
supply of drinking-water, which is, of course, as much a necessity as 
food, and more necessary than gin, is conveyed to the teeming 
inhabitants of large, and, indeed, small towns in the same pure state 
as the heavens send it. 

The State also takes care that articles of food should not be /o 
much adulterated, even with harmless ingredients. If a grocer is 
caught mixing a little chicory with his coffee he is held up to public 
execration. The Legislature also takes care that if fish, or meat, or 
game, or fruit are in any way tainted or unhealthy, they shall be de- 
stroyed, and this in such a way as not to poison the living after. Most 
stringent measures are employed with regard to cattle affected by any 
epidemic disease, these being destroyed and every precaution being 
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used to prevent other cattle becoming subjected to the same influences; 
but the State never seems to have passed sufficiently stringent laws for 
the supply of pure water, and the proper analysis of water furnished 
to towns and villages, and for compelling landlords to supply their 
tenants’ houses with pure water, or that owners of houses have the 
wells deep enough to be free from contamination by surface-water, 
and sewer leakages, and gases. In most towns now even the plans 
for a new house have to be “ passed” by some recognised authority, 
but there is no supervision as to the depth of a well or the purity of 
the water supply. 

It seems a most extraordinary thing that in these days the sewage 
of a town like Shrewsbury should be allowed to be poured into the 
river Severn to poison the inhabitants dependent on its waters 
from there to the sea. If there were an epidemic of cholera in 
Shrewsbury, there is not a town or village on the banks of the 
Severn right away to the Bristol Channel that would not undoubtedly 
be attacked with cholera, and from such a source extending over so 
large an area the whole country might be affected. In these days, when 
communication from town to town is so rapid, a person may contract 
the disease in Shrewsbury and die of it in York, and there form a 
focus by which the disease may again spread. 

The history of the epidemic at Hamburg last year is a proof of 
this assertion. In this case, if I remember rightly, the water was 
contaminated above the source from which Hamburg derived its 
supply by some filthy Russian Jews who were encamped on the banks 
of the river, and who brought the disease with them from Russia, 
and though the brunt cf the plague fell upon this city, isolated cases 
occurred in distant towns that were traceable to a sojourn in this 
place.! 

For months the eyes of Europe were turned to this city of death, 
and its tale of horror sent a thrill of pity far and wide. But the 
awful lesson was not thrown away either in Hamburg or on the sur- 
rounding countries, and the care that is being taken now in England 
to prevent the spread of the disease is due in a great measure to that 
lesson. 

With these facts before us, showing the importance of pure water 
and the manifold dangers of drinking from a tainted source, those 
who derive their supply of water from wells and pumps should every 
now and again have the water analysed to see that it contains no 
organic impurities, and if it is forced to a cistern at the top of the 


' Even now, after the lapse of a year, there are many deaths weekly from 
cholera in Hamburg, due to a recrudescence of the disease. 
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house, that the cistern that supplies the drinking-water should be 
separate from the one that supplies the closets. It is surprising 
how careless people are on these points. They are very careful to 
inquire whether a house is damp or draughty, but they do not, as 
a rule, trouble about the water supply, which is of far more importance 
to health. 

I remember some years ago going to live in a large house where 
the water supply came from a well. It had been drunk by former 
tenants for years, but I thought as a matter of precaution I would 
have it analysed, so I sent it to a well-known analyst for this pur- 
pose. Heinformed me that it was not even fit for washing purposes, 
being full of animal and vegetable matter and all sorts of impurities. 
I hope the former tenants appreciated it, but I took care to have a 
supply from a more trustworthy source. Part of the house had 
been a Roman Catholic chapel two or three hundred years ago, and, 
in making, during my stay in it, some alterations, human bones in 
good preservation were turned up under the kitchen floor within ten 
feet of the well that supplied the house with water. This was only 
about sixteen feet deep! 

What a vast amount of human suffering and death would be 
saved if the Government allowed, and indeed compelled, medical 
officers of health to send occasionally, free of charge, to the county 
analyst or some central bureau instituted for this purpose, water used 
for drinking purposes from wells and other sources, more especially 
where suspicion arose as to its purity. With articles of food this is 
done. ‘The myrmidon of the law, in the shape of the policeman, 
occasionally pounces down upon the poor grocer and carries off 
some pepper and coffee for analysis. If it is found to be adulterated 
with something equally harmless the victim is fined. This majestic 
and important individual also sometimes favours the publican with 
a visit, and woe betide him if he dilutes his spirituous poisons and 
other beverages, and defrauds the tottering victim of alcoholic abuse 
of his full dose. 

I remember some years ago a brook that supplied a village with 
water being contaminated at its source. An epidemic of diphtheria 
broke out. In one house the whole family of six children, from a 
boy of eighteen to the infant in the cradle, were swept away. As 
soon as the cause was found out and the water secured from con- 
tamination the disease abated, but not before a great many house- 
holds had to mourn the loss of one or more of their number. 

It could not be the water, said the villagers, for that was so clear 
and pure! The ignorance of ordinary people of the danger tkat 
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lurks in apparently pure water is inconceivable. It cannot be smelt, 
seen, or tasted ; therefore, they argue, it cannot be there. I give the 
above cases from circumstances that came directly under my notice 
many years ago, and I am not able to discover that any substantial 
laws to obviate such evils have yet been framed. No doubt, if I am 
wrong in this assumption, some one will correct me, and though I know 
that more care is exercised now than was done then, and that a River 
Pollution Act has been passed, I know it is almost, if not quite, a dead 
letter.!. The proverbial coach and four is driven through it every day, I 
think I may say, in every county in England. Of all foods required— 
water is a food—to keep the system in healthy working order, water 
is the most important ; a man may live without any one particular kind 
of diet, whether it be flesh, fish, or vegetable, but he cannot live with- 
out water. It enters into the composition of every tissue and fluid 
in the body. Digestion cannot be carried on without it, and when 
food has accomplished the nourishing of the different tissues, it is by 
means of water that its waste is carried away. Indeed, without water 
dry food would be poison and the digestive apparatus as useless as a 
miller’s wheel with no stream to turn it. There is not one hour of 
our existence, from the cradle to the grave, that it does not fill an 
important part in the operations of life. 

An ordinary adult requires from four to five pints of liquid a day, 
and this amount is excreted after it has served its purpose in the 
system in the same period. Some of this amount is taken into the 
system in the solid food consumed, as well as in the way of beverage; 
many of these which we do not Jook upon as fluids for quenching 
thirst are nearly all water. Port and sherry, for instance, contain over 
eighty per cent. 

Naturally, the quantity of water that a person requires in a great 
measure depends upon the occupation and the season of the year. 
It is a well-known fact that the Cornish miner loses during the eight 
hours he is in the heat of the mine five pounds in weight through the 
evaporation of water from the system, and we all know that the 


1 In Leicester and other large towns in the Midlands the beneficial vaccination 
law is openly set at defiance, and many thousands of children are totally unpro- 
tected from the ravages of small-pox. If these people possessed live-stock that 
was likely to spread infectious disease, and attempted to set the law at defiance 
by moving them out of the neighbourhood, they would soon find where they were, 
but human life is not so valuable apparently as that of pigs and oxen. Ignorant 
and bigoted faddists have it in their power to spread a loathsome disease far and 
wide. If they themselves were the cnly sufferers there would be no harm, but 
unfortunately they are not. 
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ordinary Turkish bath will cause at least the evaporation of two 
pounds. For these and other reasons, as water is a food that both rich 
and poor absolutely require, the more important is it that this most 
necessary article should always be procurable pure, as far as human 
ingenuity and foresight can furnish it. This, I maintain, is far more 
important than any one of the thousand and one articles that make 
up the daily dietary of the people. A very large proportion of these 
are unnecessary or luxuries, and can be foregone, but water everyone 
requires, and its purity is a matter of national importance. The 
diseases that are caused by impure water are the most fatal of any, 
and are the most dangerous to healthy persons brought in contact 
with them. I allude more particularly to cholera, typhoid fever, and 
diphtheria. 

The rich man has it in his power to prevent any risk of the water 
he drinks being contaminated ; he can drink one of the many 
aérated waters that are bottled from mountain springs in Germany 
and elsewhere, but the ordinary man cannot do this, for they are 
beyond his means. These are not only absolutely pure, but also far 
more pleasant as a beverage than ordinary water. Many of them 
contain a percentage of salts that give an improved flavour, and at 
the same time are useful to the dyspeptic, gouty, corpulent, or the 
rheumatic subject. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, that though so many patronise 
the different table-waters of whose virtues, real or imaginary, we are 
so constantly reminded, very few people seem to take the trouble, 
when they select, to learn whether it is best suited for their particular 
constitutional requirements. For instance, a gouty man or a person 
suffering from rheumatism would do well to choose one that contains 
some antacid constituents. This, acting as a solvent, would assist 
in ridding the system of uric acid and other poisons for which a free 
use of water is so beneficial. 

In this way a pleasant beverage, either taken alone or mixed with 
wine or spirit, may be made a useful adjunct to health. I have in my 
professional capacity tried very many in England and in Germany in 
the effort to combine a pleasant flavoured water with one that should 
possess some antacid properties and be absolutely pure from animal 
impurities, and, at the same time, naturally aérated. 

A water bottled from the springs in the Taunus mountains in 
Germany has seemed to me to fill these requirements; it is called 
Sparkling Kalzmar.' It is a water highly suitable to those of gouty, 
corpulent, or rheumatic diathesis, and will, when it is more known, I 


1 May be had of Aldous & Co., 66 Hatton Garden, London. 
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feel sure, become a favourite with those who can afford to drink 
something less likely to poison them than the water that is commonly 
used in England for household purposes, and that in most cases 
comes from shallow wells or rivers polluted with sewage. 

Though water is of such importance to the well-being of the 
body in health, there are certain cases where it is of peculiar impor- 
tance to the body in disease. It is not many years ago that it was 
considered dangerous for a person with fever to drink cold water; 
the parched tongue had to go unmoistened, and the terrible thirst 
unassuaged. Happily, this erroneous opinion as to the danger of 
fluid has passed away, and now I believe there are very few, if any, 
physicians who do not allow a person to drink as much as he feels 
disposed to so long as the fluid is harmless; in gout, when the 
blood is overcharged with gout poison, plenty of water undoubtedly 
assists nature in throwing it out. When the system is accumulating 
this unpleasant element —and it goes on accumulating it until, like a 
thunderstorm, an explosion takes place—nature holds out early 
enough, in the persistent headache, irritability, and other symptoms, 
the danger-flag to give warning of impending trouble ; but the 
ordinary individual will not take warning, and goes on eating and 
drinking until the acute attack comes, and the inflammatory action 
this sets up once more for a time clears the system of the poison. 

Prevention is far better than cure, and a little dietetic care, with 
two or three tumblers a day of hot water, is a pleasanter way of 
curing gout than the agony of a swollen joint, or an attack of gouty 
dyspepsia or bronchitis, or something worse. 

The wise man, when he begins to feel twinges of what Byron calls 
“the rust of aristocratic hinges,” takes six or seven miles a day of 
brisk walking exercise, or a couple of hours’ gallop, so as to get the 
skin into free action, indulges in plenty of fluid, and avoids rich 
foods and those wines and liquors that contain sugar, and by this 
means clears the system of the poisons of gout as effectually as if he 
went to Homburg or Carlsbad for this purpose. My experience of 
those who go to these places to cure gout or reduce fat is, that as 
soon as they return to England they go back to their old mode of 
life and soon accumulate a fresh supply of one or both again. The 
reason for this is, that they are not taught what little modifications 
they should make in their daily diet. The old adage that says, 
“What is one man’s food is another man’s poison,” applies here with 
peculiar force. Over-fatness, gout, rheumatism, and indigestion are 
diseases due to improper food or certain foods taken in excess. As 
soon as the dietary is adjusted to the requirements of the individual 
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there is no relapse of either one or the other. But this is a digres- 
sion. 

In a country like ours, so teeming with population, it is only 
natural to suppose that all water in low-lying localities—brooks and 
rivers—must run a risk of becoming dangerous to health from pollution. 
Indeed, impure water is, as I have shown before, the birthplace of 
epidemics of the most fatal description, and it would seem as if the 
rich and the luxurious were more susceptible to attack than the poor 
and needy. Under these circumstances it would be always safer if 
water was boiled or filtered before being drunk by those who value 
health. Even filtering water does not always make it safe, but dotding 
does. The don vivant finds the advantage of free consumption of 
waters occasionally ; hence he goes to Marienbad or Carlsbad, or 
some other well-known spring, for his annual flush-out. Indeed, with 
a dietary embracing every luxury that culinary art can fabricate, it is 
a wonder that the system does not become clogged oftener than 
once a year. The benefit attaching to a visit to one of the foreign 
watering-places is reaily due to the large amount of water that the 
individual consumes while there, the quantity drunk being sometimes 
enormous. While doing this but little food can be taken, so that the 
starvation and the washing-out clears the system of all the accumu- 
lated waste of a year’s gorging, and the individual returns home, if 
feeling weaker and out of condition, at all events tolerably free from 
gout and other kindred poisons. 

Comparatively few people know what a large amount of water 
the human body consists of. A man weighing two hundred pounds 
is made up of one hundred and twenty pounds of water and eighty 
pounds of solids. The latter includes bone, muscle, &c. Even the 
fat of the body contains fifteen per cent. of water ; the liver is made 
up of sixty-nine per cent., and the blood of eighty-three. The skin 
contains seventy-two per cent., the brain seventy-five, and muscle 
seventy-five. 

It may be naturally supposed that a fluid so universally distributed 
throughout the body must constitute a very important article of its 
existence. Recent experiments have shown that on water alone life 
may be sustained as long as fifty-five days, whereas, if dry food only 
were given, death would ensue in a quarter of that time, and this ina 
most agonising way. The terrible agony that shipwrecked mariners 
sometimes suffer in this way will induce them to drink sea-water, and 
this adds a hundredfold to the incontrollable thirst that induces 


delirium and death. 
With regard to drinking-waters, the purest is that which comes 
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from deep springs or deep wells, where the access of surface-water 
is guarded against, or from lakes at high altitudes. These waters, as 
a rule, are very palatable. The most dangerous waters to drink are 
those that are stored in the form of rain-water, or surface-water run- 
ning over cultivated lands, as these absorb all the impurities that they 
come in contact with. River-water is always dangerous, as it 
invariably becomes contaminated with sewage. Water from shallow 
wells absorbs surface drainage, and may be always considered utterly 
unfit for drinking purposes. 

As water absorbs readily deleterious ingredients and dissolves 
them, it may be contaminated in this way and still be perfectly taste- 
less and apparently pure. 

The characteristics of pure water are largely negative. It should 
have no colour, no odour, no taste, no deposit, and it should be 
aérated, but it must be borne in mind that clear, sparkling water 
may be highly dangerous. Clearness is no test of the harmlessness 
of water. To make //is sure it is necessary that it should be 
chemically, microscopically, and physically tested, that is, before a 
correct knowledge as to its purity can be arrived at. There are 
districts in England where even water in every way suitable for 
drinking purposes may be the cause of disease ; in this case it con- 
tains inorganic matter, such as lime, in excess. For instance, in 
Derbyshire there is a disease called Derbyshire neck, which is an 
enlargement of the thyroid gland in that part of the body. It is 
conclusively proved that this arises from the mineral constituents of 
the water being in excess. In Switzerland a disease called goitre is 
common from drinking-water containing carbonate of magnesia and 
other ingredients. However, water of this kind never produces 
such terribly fatal diseases as cholera, typhoid fever, and diphtheria, 
and may be taken for long periods with no ill effect. 

In large towns the supply of water allowed per head to each 
inhabitant differs greatly. Glasgow allows to each of its citizens 
fifty gallons, Edinburgh thirty-five gallons, Liverpool thirty gallons, 
Paris thirty-one gallons, Sheffield twenty gallons, London thirty-two 
gallons, Norwich twelve gallons, Derby fourteen gallons. Twelve 
gallons is the smallest allowance that is compatible with comfort 
and health ; this, of course, means for drinking and all other purposes 
for which water is used in ordinary households. Sixteen to twenty 
gallons may be considered a fair and healthy allowance per head, 
while thirty gallons is by no means excessive. Indeed, the health 
of a town may be measured in a large degree by the amount of 
water allowed to each of its inhabitants, and é¢s purity. 
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One notable example of the beneficial influence of a liberal and 
regular supply of pure water is found in the well-known case of 
Glasgow. When this city was supplied by Clyde water it passed 
through two cholera periods. In the first, in 1832, the mortality 
was 2,800 ; in the second, in 1854, the mortality was 3,900. After 
this the pure water of Loch Katrine was introduced into the city, 
and when the next cholera period took place, in 1866, the mortality 
was only sixty-eight. Nothing can show more plainly than this the 
importance of pure water and its good influence when epidemic 
disease is rife. 

London supplies the same evidence in this respect. In the 
cholera epidemic of 1848-49 the disease raged most fiercely in those 
parts where the water was supplied from the Thames. At Hunger- 
ford the death-rate was 12°5 per thousand. In those localities 
supplied by water from Thames Ditton the mortality fell to 3°7 per 
thousand, and a noteworthy fact was also seen in the cases of those 
districts supplied from the Thames at Battersea, where the deaths 
irom cholera were 13’0 per thousand, the fact being that the water 
there became impregnated with cholera discharges. 

The delta of the Ganges from this cause is the home and happy 
hunting-ground of this awful scourge. This part of India is never 
free from it. 

The water used to make ordinary aérated waters, such as soda 
water, may be taken from a source by no means pure, and, unless it 
is made by some maker of repute, may be full of animal and 
vegetable impregnation ; those who drink these beverages should 
look to this point. 

It is well known that what is commonly called soda water con- 
tains no soda at all, and unless the individual who orders it has it 
specially prepared, it is simply plain water charged with carbonic 
acid gas. 

There are very few people who take harmless fluids to the extent 
they should. In this case, unless a large amount of exercise is taken, 
the blood becomes overcharged with uric acid and other ingredients, 
the result of over-eating and under-working, and hence are de- 
veloped gout, rheumatism, boils, rashes, and other indications of 
retrograde metamorphosis. 

Pure water is to the kidneys what pure air is to the lungs, and if 
the ordinary individual were to begin the day by drinking a tumbler 
of hot water, say, half an hour before breakfast, and finish up the day 
by taking a tumblerful the last thing at night, it would very much 
conduce to continued health. Of course, during the day water 
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should be taken with meals, but it is not a good plan to drink a very 
large quantity at a meal; about half a pint to a pint is sufficient 
then. Tea and coffee are always safe beverages, as the water with 
which they are made has necessarily been boiled. 

Pure Ceylon tea always furnishes a harmless and agreeable drink 
when it is properly made, and may be taken twice a day with 
advantage. Ceylon tea is freer from tannin than other teas, and 
certainly more delicately flavoured. It should infuse not longer than 
eight minutes. Absolutely pure Ceylon tea may be procured from 
the Agra Tea Company, 76 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, who own 
large estates in that island. 

Most of the solid food we eat contains a considerable percentage 
of water. For instance, bread contains thirty-seven per cent. of 
water, potatoes seventy-five per cent., milk eighty-six, cream sixty- 
six, cheese thirty-six, lean beef seventy-two, mutton seventy-two, 
poultry seventy-four, fish seventy-eight, eggs seventy-four, butters 
and fats fifteen per cent., and beer and porter ninety-one per cent. 
From this it will be seen that the larger part of what we eat, and 
nearly the whole of what we drink, is made up of this liquid. 

Though water does not furnish the body absolutely with nutri- 
ment, the nutrition of the body cannot be carried on without it, and 
it is a curious fact that many people have the idea that water fattens. 
Pure water taken to any extent makes no difference with regard to 
fattening a person, though the contrary opinion seems to be held 
even by some medical authorities. 

One German physician reduces fat people in a great measure by 
debarring them of water, and many who consult me for this purpose, 
who have tried this system, tell me that this is the most painful part 
of the whole treatment. I allow those who come to me for the 
reduction of obesity any amount of fluid, so long as it is free from 
sugar. I find that where all fat-forming ingredients are cut out of 
the dietary, and the quantity of food adjusted to the requirements 
of the individual, three or four stone of fat may be got rid of per- 
manently in three or four months, with vast improvement in the 
general health and condition, and any amount of water may be taken 
daily—the more the better, if it is free from sugar. 

With regard to water used for drinking purposes, unless it is 
known to be pure and to come from a source that cannot be con- 
taminated with surface drainage or sewage, the safest plan is to have 
a quantity boiled in the morning and kept in a covered earthenware 
pan for the day’s use. In summer this should be wrapped in wet 
flannel to keep it cold. It is true boiled water is rather insipid, but 
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better this than run the risk of contracting one of the many loathsome 
and fatal diseases that impure water brings in its train. Boiled water 
may be made very palatable by the addition of the juice of a lemon 
to each pint, sugar or saccharin being added as a sweetener. 

Many people are under the impression that if spirits or wine are 
added to water it is thereby made harmless, even if contaminated 
before. Of course this is by no means the case. Poisonous germs 
are not destroyed in water by adding wine or spirits to it, but they 
undoubtedly are by boiling. The average adult requires eighty to 
one hundred ounces of water daily, and though, as before mentioned, 
a large amount of this: is taken in the form of food, where active 
exercise is indulged in, especially in hot weather, a very much larger 
loss of fluid takes place, and consequently a greater supply is 
requisite. 

One reason why exercise is so beneficial to health is due to the’ 
fact that more fluid is consumed under these circumstances, and this 
fluid washes from the blood its impurities, and thus assists, by means 
of the kidneys, lungs, and skin, in eliminating the waste that the 
system does not require, much in the same way as a fire, when it is 
blown with a bellows, will burn up refuse that it would not otherwise 
consume. ‘The perspiration induced by exercise eliminates some of 
the solids, and other waste products are carried off by the kidneys 
and lungs. That the skin is an active agent in this way may be 
surmised from the well-known fact that if the body is completely 
tarred over death soon takes place through the suppression of per- 
spiration alone. 

From the foregoing remarks it is obvious how important it is that 
a fluid that plays so necessary a part in the operations of life should 
be both plentiful and pure, and that every care that human foresight 
can suggest should have that end in view. 

The highest duty of the State is to safeguard the health of the 
people, and it cannot do this more effectually than by passing and 
enforcing laws which will prevent drinking-water being contaminated 
by sewage. 

N. E. YORKE-DAVIES. 

















THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE, 


HAT is an Americanism? In a good many instances the 
V name is given to some archaism belated, or some English 
provincialism that has worked its way into general acceptance in the 
States. In the former case it may be a word or expression that has 
survived from the earliest settlement of the country—and it is quite 
easy to distinguish the aristocratic intonation of Virginia from the 
nasal twang of Puritan New England, where also Biblical words and 
phrases stiil mark the home of the Pilgrims. Provincialisms old 
and new are carried over by rural and provincial emigrants, and by- 
and-by find their way into general speech, sometimes by a process 
quite readily traceable. It is usual to object, when expressions of 
either kind are classed by someone as Americanisms, that they are 
nothing of the kind, which, though in strictness true enough, is 
a little unpractical; for surely, when words that have become 
obsolete in the mother country, or are merely local here and there, 
*‘ find themselves ” in wide or universal popularity in America, it is 
at least convenient to class them as what they have practically 
become—Americanisms. Indeed, if historical etymology be allowed 
too much weight, we shall have next to no Americanisms, recognised 
as such, at all—in the dictionary—though their elimination from the 
language (a much more desirable consummation) will be hindered 
rather than assisted, because of a certain sanction thus given. If you 
take even an Americanism which hardly anyone questions, and 
examine it closely enough, it shall go hard but your philologers will 
hunt it down somewhere. It is a wise word that knows its own 
fatherland. For instance, a speculative lawyer primarily, and in 
general any kind of scheming rogue in bad repute, is called by 
Americans a “shyster.” Mr. Schele de Vere, perhaps slyly playing 
upon British credulity, suggests that this is because the shady legal 
practitioners in question sometimes find it advisable to fight shy of 
their clients. This is plainly inadequate; and it is quite easy, 
besides, to suggest a derivation looking much more learned, and 
certainly more probable, in the admitted absence of any direct evi- 
dence. Why should not the word “shyster” be really “chiche-ster” ? 
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“Chiche,” which occurs at least twice in Wycliffe’s Bible, and 
also in the “‘Romaunt of the Rose,” appears to mean stingy, par- 
simonious, “ shabby” ; it is Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, and Old 
French, 

The suffix “ ster” is very old also (but not so old), and has a sinister 
sense, as mentioned by Mr. Skeat. Now, “chiche-ster ” is at least as 
suggestive of the euphonious term “ shyster” as the vague notion of a 
rogue shyly stirring from the neighbourhood of his victims. The 
now almost admittedly American verb “to skedaddle” has, as is well 
known, been the subject of a succession of learned theories supposed 
to account for it. Personally, I believe it to be a negro word, like 
“absquatulate.” But this will not do for the lexicographers at all, 
though the latter are far from agreeing among themselves. The word 
is stated (on what evidence does not appear) to date from the first 
battle of Bull Run. Anyhow, just after that combat a group of 
young Harvard professors set on foot, doubtless as a kind of 
jeu a’esprit, a wild suggestion that the popular “skedaddle” was 
none other than the oxeddvvuje (aorist oxédaca) of Homer. 
Some of the etymologists have gravely adopted this, and, as usual, 
made matters worse by explaining that numbers of educated men 
may have been engaged in the battle. But there seems now to have 
set in a kind of interlingual competition for the paternity of this 
inelegant word. First of all, not to be in the background of the 
nations, Ireland has claimed it. It seems there were a number of 
Irish emigrants in the battle (the composition of the army shows an 
obliging disposition to vary with the exigencies of the argument); and 
one of them is supposed to have naively described them as having 
been “ sgedad-ol ”—scattered. Now, this is a very old word, which 
occurs in an old Irish Bible : “I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be sgedad-ol.” It is gravely added that in Ayrshire and 
Dumfries to “skedaddle” milk (which looks like an cnomatopceia) is to 
slop it over in carrying the pail. The movement of liquid in a bucket 
produces a sound not at all unlike “skedaddle.” Again, there is a 
Swedish word “ skuddadahl,” meaning “to spill,” and something very 
similar in Danish. But in what particular the spilling of milk or 
water resembles the flight or skedaddling of men running away from 
a battle must be left to the learned to explain. ‘“ Meeching” (sly, 
sneaking, or underhand) is a true archaism of much more respectable 
lineage. It is clearly defined in the “ Biglow Papers ”— 

But I ain’t one of the meechin’ kind that sets and thinks for weeks 
The bottom’s out o’ the}Universe ’cos their own gillpot leaks, 
and is very old English. Hamlet calls the murderer in the dumb- 
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show “miching mallecho,” and the other Elizabethans use it too, 
and all with one vague connotation of illicit love-making : 
Sure she has 
Some meeching rascal in her house. 
Beaumont and Fletcher.—Scornful Lady, V, i. 

It is interesting to note, however, that this special connotation 
was not “classical,” and has not been preserved in the American use. 
The word is the middle English “michen,” which has simply the sense 
of secret or underhand, and is so used in the “ Romaunt of the 
Rose.” Mr. Skeat connects it intimately with Hamlet’s “hugger- 
mugger ” (secret), and with the still vexed “ curmudgeon.”! 

Such words as these are for all practical purposes Americanisms 
now, and are best classed and defined therewith ; and so long as in 
the glossaries a proper note is kept of their original habitat no harm 
is done, especially as the words which have so clear an ancestry as 
“‘meeching” are not numerous. If we reject them, we must reject 
also such characteristic words as ‘‘ boss ” (Dutch, “ baas”) ; “stoop” 
(door-step : Dutch, “‘stoep ”) ; “ portage” (French) ; “ bankit ” (foot- 
pavement: French, “banquette”) ; “ Vamoose” and “mosey” (go 
away: Spanish, “vamos”). Carry it far enough, and we shall have 
hardly anything left but neologisms. 

The latter are numerous and racy. ‘ Two-shoot scatter-gun” for 
a fowling-piece has been lately remarked as particularly choice ; but 
**idea-pot” for one’s head is not less picturesque. Many new and 
transitory words are of journalistic origin, and are derived according to 
the fancy of their creators from various existing and legitimate terms. 
It is too late now to hope that the verb “ tointerview” will ever be got 
rid of ; and there are numberless other loosely-derived verbs which 
seem to have taken a firm hold on what passes for public taste in 
America. Such are “to suicide,” “to ambish” (from ambition), 
“to affection,” ‘to locate,” ‘to resolute,” ‘‘to merchandise,” “to 
difficult” (said by Jamieson to be good Scots), “to confidence,” 
“to approbate,” “to fellowship,” and “to peddle.” The last is un- 
doubtedly re-derived from pedlar, and the latter word is, in sympathy, 
now usually written “ peddler”—one who peddies. Mr. Lowell 
spells it “pedler.” There is, however, a certain sanction for “to 
peddle” in the long obsolete English verb ; but that the American 
word, oddly enough, has been independently and factitiously coined 

there is very good evidence to show. Among miscellaneous false 
derivatives may be mentioned “clergywoman,” “ doxologise,” 


1 Adopting the derivation ‘‘ cur ”—corn ; *‘ muchare "—tosteal. ‘‘ Muchare ” 
is a very much older word than *‘ michen.” 
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“bibible” (on the analogy of “edible”), “happigram,” “ alder- 
woman,” “ flirtatious,” “ anxietude,” ‘“ bestowment,” “involvement,” 
“ publishment,” “ composuist,” &c. Proverbial expressions, too, are 
racy of the soil. “To keep a stiff upper lip” is to exhibit courage 
or resolution. A youth “ between hay and grass” is more poetically 
described thus than by our own “hobbledehoy, neither man nor 
boy.” “As hungry as a graven image” is perhaps derived from the 
supposed ferocity of heathen divinities ; but who shall explain the 
curious similitudes “as happy as a clam at high water” and “as in- 
teresting as a shimmy (i.e. a shirt—French, “chemise”) in awash-tub ”? 
Why is a shirt or chemise interesting when in a wash-tub? “To 
face the music ” is about as common in England as anywhere, but 
it is an Americanism, and derives colour from the extreme badness 
of American orchestras. ‘ To paw the ivories ” is to play the piano. 
A man who is angry is said to “ fly off the handle”; a busy one 
“has a long row to hoe”; a“ smart” one will always “keep his 
eyes skinned ” (which is rather repulsive), so that having ‘‘ the inside 
track” of any aggressor he may make the latter “ eat crow,” of which 
ill-favoured bird humble pie is invariably made in America. 

In these times of six-day steamers the nations mix too freely 
for many actual misunderstandings to arise as to the signification of 
words ; but it would not be difficult to set down a page or two of 
perfectly usual American words which are either not used at all in 
England or are used in a sense that would make them incompre- 
hensible in America to five Englishmen out of six. There are, 
moreover, subtle differences in the use of common words which 
might well lead to error. “Corn” in America always means 
maize. Wheat is distinguished as “grain.” To be clever often 
means, especially in New England, to be kindly or good-natured—not 
acute, intelligent, or “smart.” A person described in America as being 
“queer” is, not a little “ out of sorts,” as with us, but mildly insane. 
“Mad,” of course, usually means angry (as in Acts xxvi. 11); “crazy” is 
the right word for insanity. A lady who described herself as 
‘‘knocked up” would be thought to have indelicately confessed to 
a condition sometimes affecting young married women, but not 
usually spoken of. “Clear” applied to a fluid means, not trans- 
parent, but undiluted. ‘ Sauce” is used to mean vegetables in New 
England. “Long sauce” means carrots, parsnips, and so on; 
“‘short sauce” signifies potatoes, turnips, and the like. ‘Long 
sweetening” and “long sugar” mean treacle, more usually, however, 
called by the correct name of molasses. A railway “sleeper” is not 
a cross-tie, but a sleeping compartment—whcrein arose the expressive 
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proverb “to wake up the wrong passenger,” which is the equivalent 
of our own “to have the wrong pig by the ear.” A “cracker” is, 
of course, not a firework, but a biscuit, the last word being applied 
to small loaves such as we call French rolls. “Chores” (odd jobs 
in the house) often occurs in American books, and (as one generally 
hears it pronounced by English people with a hard x) it may be worth 
while to mention that it is of the same root as our English “ char- 
woman,” and is pronounced “tshores.” A charwoman in America 
might probably be a “ choreslady” ; there are also ‘‘ washerladies,” 
** salesladies,” “ foreladies,” ‘“ domestic helps,” and “ hired girls,” but 
no servants or women. A “despatch” is a telegram ; a “ doggery” 
or “dive” is a low public-house (“saloon”); “a hog in togs” is a 
Jack in office ; and “a lame duck” is a defaulting stockbroker. 
Bulls and bears in Wall Street are “longs” and “shorts.” <A 
“dodger” is a small cake or biscuit, and also sometimes an adver- 
tising handbill ; a “casket” is a coffin; a “ fakir” or “crook” is a 
swindler ; “gall” is, not bitterness of nature, but impudence. “To 
hump oneself” is to make haste, which may perhaps be old, seeing 
that “hump ” is etymologically of the same root as “hop.” Ina fight 
a “socdolager” is a final knock down. It is supposed by some to 
have been corrupted humorously from “ doxology,” coming at the 
end of an encounter as the Doxology comes at the end of Divine 
service. I may say, however, that I personally suspect it of being 
Dutch in origin. 

The American use of “guess,” it may perhaps be permitted me 
to observe in closing, is grievously misunderstood by most English 
people. The American guesses, quite correctly, in order to draw 
conclusions from imperfect evidence. He would frequently “ pre- 
sume,” “ calculate,” or “ believe” where English writers insist that he 
shall still “guess.” Nobody ever heard an American say, except 
on the English stage, “I guess and calculate.” The respective em- 
ployment of the words enumerated is governed by perfectly clear 
though unformulated principles, and the expressions are certainly 
not incapable of defence at greater length than the present oppor- 
tunity permits. 


T. BARON RUSSELL. 
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EVENING. 


AR o’er the plains the setting sun 
Sinks in a flood of liquid iight ; 
The creeping shadows dark and dun 
Speak the diurnal journey run, 

And herald the approaching night. 
The slanting sunbeams glance and gleam 
On many a broad and winding stream, 
Whose slowly winding waters seem 

Full loth to lose a ray. 

The smiling groves, the fruitful trees, 
Deserted by the wand’ring breeze, 
Fade dimly on the eye that sees 

The gently dying day. 

The mountains bare their storm-beat’ breast 
In gladness to the golden West, 

And every shining height 
Ambitious rears its joyful peak 
To catch the last faint golden streak 

Of slowly waning’light. 

So dies the day, and as it dies 

Fair Luna mounts the Eastern skies, 
Calm, cold, majestic, as to say— 
“Why mourn the slow-departing day ? 


Let grief for fair Aurora’s flight 


Be lost in rapture for the night.” 
JOHN SANSOME. 

















TABLE TALK. 


HEINE UPON KEAN. 


OME light upon the English stage in the first half of the present 
S century is cast by Heine’s confidential letters to August 
Lewald, director of the “ Dramaturgic Review” in Stuttgart, now first, 
as I believe, translated into English by Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, 
best known in England as Hans Breitmann.'! Heine’s opportunities 
for forming a judgment upon things English were not particularly 
great, and his views were coloured by an unreasoning and subse- 
quently in part discarded prejudice against them. He saw Edmund 
Kean, however, in some of that actor’s greatest parts, and he takes 
part in that chorus of approval which seems to establish the position 
of Kean as the greatest of tragic actors. We know, of course, what, 
in addition to critics so brilliant as Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, was 
said by men so competent to judge as Coleridge and Byron. Heine 
approaches us from without, and was little likely to acknowledge 
merits the sense of which was not borne in upon him. “Kean,” 
says Heine, “was one of those men whose character defies all the 
rubbing or polish of civilisation, and who are, I will not say of better 
stuff than the rest of us, but of an entirely different kind, angular 
originals with a single gift on one side, but in this one-sided faculty, 
surpassing to an extraordinary degree all surrounding them, fully 
inspired with that illimitable, unfathomable, unconscious, diabolically 
divine power which we call das Damonische—the demonic. This 
demonic (force) is found in all men great by word or deed. Kean 
was by no means a universal actor, for though he could play in many 
parts, it was always himself whom he played. But in so doing he 
gave us a tremendous truthfulness; and though ten years have 
passed since I saw him, I still behold him before me as Shylock, 
Othello, Richard, or Macbeth. The full meaning of many a 
passage which had been dark to me was made clear by his acting. 
There were modulations in his voice which revealed a whole life of 
horror ; there were in his eyes lights which illuminated within all the 
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darkness of a Titanic soul, sudden actions in the movement of a 
hand, a foot, or the head, which told mcre than a comment in four 
volumes by Franz Horn.” The last most characteristic phrase is, of 
course, written ironically. It is a sneer at Horn, whose criticisms on 
Shakespeare are said to have been the result of twenty years’ labour. 


KEAN’s SHYLOCK. 


N a subsequent letter Heine gives a description of Shylock, which 
was the first heroic part in which he beheld Kean. He vindi- 
cates the application to Shylock of the term heroic, saying, concerning 
his appearance, “ He did not play it like a broken-down old man, a 
kind of Schewa [?] of hatred, as our Devrient does, but like a real hero. 
So he appears to me in memory, dressed in his black silk roguelaure, 
which is without sleeves and only reaches to the knee, so that the 
blood-red under-garment which fails to the feet seems more startling 
by contrast. A black broad-rimmed felt hat, rolled up on both 
sides, its high conical crown wound round with a crimson 
ribbon, covered his head, the hair of which, like that of his beard, 
hung down long and black as pitch, forming as it were a wild dis- 
ordered frame to the healthy red face, from which two white rolling 
eyeballs glared out as if in ambush, inspiring uncanny dread.” A 
description of the interview with Antonio follows, but is too long to 
quote. The famous speech beginning— 


Signor Antonio, many a time and oft 
On the Rialto you have rated me, 


exhibited the combat to be expected “ between external humility and 
internal vindictiveness.” It ended “ with a terrible prolonged laugh, 
which suddenly breaks off, while the face, convulsively contracted 
or compelled to servility, remains for a time motionless as a mask, 
and only the eye—that evil eye—glared out threatening and 
deadly.” It is pleasant and profitable to compare this Shylock 
as conceived by Kean with the Shylock of to-day, in whom 
ferocity is subordinated to dignity, and whose sufferings and dis- 
appointments demand our pity and extort our tears. “But,” 
concludes Heine, “it is all in vain; the best description can give no 
idea of Edmund Kean. Many actors have very well imitated his 
declamation, his broken delivery, for the parrot can perfectly imitate 
to deception the scream of the eagle, the monarch of the air. But 
the eagle’s glance, the daring fire which looks at the akin sun, Kean’s 
eye, that magic lightning and enchanted flame, no common bird of 
the theatres can appropriate.” 
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ENGLISH TRAGIC DECLAMATION. 


NE further illustration I will take from Heine. In this case I am 

not wholly of a mind with the critic, though there is something 

in his comments by which our stage may benefit. Heine describes 
the difference of declamation “ in the three kingdoms of the civilised 
world—England, France, and Germany.” With England alone I 
am concerned. “When,” says Heine, “I first saw tragedies in 
England I was struck by the gesticulation, which much resembled that 
of pantomime. It did not seem to me to be unnatural, but rather 
an exaggeration of Nature; and it was a long time before I could 
accustom myself to it, and enjoy the beauty of a Shakespearian tragedy 
on English soil despite this caricatured delivery. Neither could I 
endure the screaming, the rending screaming with which men and 
women utter their parts. Is it perhaps necessary that in England, 
where the theatres are so vast, this roaring aloud is really necessary, 
so that every word may everywhere be heard? And is the carica- 
tured gesticulation of which I speak also a local necessity, because 
so many of the audience are at such a distance from the stage? I 
do not know. There is perhaps in the English theatre a law of 
custom as regards acting, and it may be to this we must attribute the 
exaggeration which astonished us, especially among actresses, whose 
delicate organs, as if stalking on stilts, frequently flung themselves 
headlong into the most repulsive discordant sounds. . . .” As 
regards actresses we have improved these things, but as regards actors 
who shall say the strictures are extravagant or the lesson unneeded ? 


DISTINGUISHED FRENCHMEN IN LONDON. 

HE reception of M. Emile Zola in London goes some way to 
prove that the reticence and alleged insularity of Englishmen 

are giving way to demonstrativeness, and even ebulliency. It may be 
granted that the occasion was exceptional. M. Zola came as an 
invited and honoured guest, with a supposed view of studying our 
manners and institutions, and it might be of applying to them 
the penetrative insight and daring analysis which have made of 
“L’Assommoir,” “La Débacle,” and “Ie Docteur Pascal,” three 
of the most noteworthy works of the century. Under such con- 
ditions the hospitality shown him can scarcely be regarded as 
excessive. Frenchmen of highest eminence, from Voltaire to Victor 
Hugo, have visited us, and some men of note have indeed, to 
our profit, resided in our midst. I need only mention M. Jules 
Jusserand, whose fame in this country has not yet reached its meridian, 
but who has done more to popularise knowledge concerning 
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medizval and renaissance life in England than almost any English 
writer. These men, one and all, came in what was practically a 
private capacity. The nearest approach to the exemplary honours 
offered the great novelist consisted in the brilliant festivities given on 
the first visit to London of the Comédie Francaise, when, under the 
presidency of Lord Dufferin, all that was most distinguished in 
England took part in a banquet to that body, and when a Cabinet 
Council was put forward in order to permit of Lord Granville, who 
went down on horseback, taking part in the proceedings. Less 
public but not less significant was the compliment paid to M. 
Berryer, of the Académie Frangaise, the famous advocate who 
obtained a public reception from the English Bar. 


M. ZoLta IN LONDON. 

T has been the custom of too many Frenchmen visiting London 

to rest practically content with an experience of the purlieus 

of Leicester Square, and of the not very brilliant colony there esta- 
blished. More than one writer, on the pretence of depicting London, 
has supplied sketches of a district which is scarcely more English 
than Boulogne-sur-Mer. Better opportunities than these men 
furnished themselves with have been accorded M. Zola. It is 
doubtful, however, whether in the constant revelry forced upon him 
he obtained much chance of seeing London as it is, or Englishmen 
as they are. Civic state was duly presented to his eyes, and he saw 
festivities at Covent Garden which must have contrasted unfavour- 
ably with those he has witnessed at the Opéra. His views concerning 
London accordingly could scarcely be the most cheery. That he 
was influenced by the reception awarded him is obvious. Every 
word that he spoke shows his anxiety not oniy not to offend our 
prejudices, but even to soothe our vanity. Nota word has he said 
concerning London that is of any significance or importance. He 
finds Hyde Park inferior to the Bois de Boulogne. This in some 
respects it is, though in others it is not. After that he was impressed 
by the size of London. This is, naturally, the feeling of every 
foreigner who sees it for the first time. I have already said, perhaps 
more than once, since the phrase impressed me, that Victor Hugo, 
on first being shown over (part of) London, honestly, if ungraciously, 
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exclaimed, “ Quelle grande ville sans grandeur! 


M. ZoLA ON JOURNALISM. 
HE one point on which an opinion of importance was elicited 
from M. Zola was on a question wholly apart from our general 
life and habits, and associated only with the life of those journalists 
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of whom he was in a special sense the guest—on the subject, namely, 
of signed or unsigned journalism. From this, though M. Zola’s 
arguments do not in every case carry conviction, it is possible to 
extract some useful knowledge. “In France,” says M. Zola, “ an 
unsigned criticism would have absolutely no authority.” In England, 
on the contrary, not only is all criticism for practical purposes un- 
signed, but thesecret is well kept. I am as much behind the scenes 
as most people, and I will defy anyone in nine cases out of ten to tell 
by whom is any review of a book in the Atheneum or the Saturday 
Review, A super-sensitive race, authors not seldom conjecture who 
may have reviewed them, and being themselves not seldom reviewers, 
hit out in return at the wrong man. We are a conservative people, 
and it is probable that the system of anonymity, which gives 
most to the journal and least to the journalist, will endure for 
some time to come. The system is, nevertheless, on its trial, and, 
attacked as it is from all sides, will in time succumb. A generation 
ago a signed article was all but unknown. Men read the quarterlies, 
contributions to which in their days remained unsigned, and in the 
magazines only in the case of a few men of note were there any 
names affixed. Those were the palmy days of editors whose 
anonymity, even when most carefully guarded, was in the case of 
newspapers invariably pierced. At the present moment the names 
of editors of daily papers are scarcely known outside the staff. 


QUARTERLY VERSUS MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


HE first attack upon the existing system as seen in the quar- 
terlies came from the reviews, of which the first to appear 

was, I believe, the Fortnightly. In this case the name of the editor, 
George Henry Lewes first, and subsequently Mr. John Morley, was 
announced on the cover, and all contributions, with a few not very 
significant exceptions, were signed. The object in the Fortnightly, 
and in the rival publications by which it has been succeeded, has 
been to trade on the celebrity of the writers, or on their powers and 
opportunities to form an opinion on the subject with which they 
dealt. The scheme was successful from the first. I am not in pos- 
session of, nor do I seek, statistics on the subject, but my impression 
is that the reviews are shoving the quarterlies out of the field—that 
the later periodicals have, in fact, ten readers where their predecessors 
have one. Conservatism will not stand long against proofs of suc- 
cess, and the magazines have to a great extent followed the lead of 
the reviews ; wherever spirit and enterprise are exhibited, names are 
given. In the magazine for which I now write, for instance, my own 
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are the only words that are not signed by the name of the writer 
In this case even the only cause that they are not so signed is, that a 
name associated with the magazine since its outset is thus preserved. 


THE FEUILLETON. 


ZOLA’S contention is that ‘ every literary article, every con- 
. tribution into which the personality of the writer is brought 
into play, ought to be signed.” Against this view no English 
journalist is likely to protest. It is not probable that the political 
leaders in a newspaper will soon be signed. In this case, indeed, 
the journalist not seldom holds a brief ; the views held by the journal 
constitute its policy. They have been arrived at after due dis- 
cussion, and represent pretty fairly, it may be supposed, the opinions 
generally entertained by the staff. It is possible, however, that an 
individual may have doubts on points on which he is compelled 
as a temporary mouthpiece of the organ to insist. Not absolutely 
defensible in practice this, but in such matters expediency will 
prevail. It is in the case of what in France is called the feuilleton, 
to which nothing in English journalism quite corresponds, that the 
advantage of signed journalism is most plainly seen. ‘The path to 
fame of Théophile Gautier and Jules Janinin previous days, and 
that of M. Francisque Sarcey and M. Jules Lemaitre to-day, has been 
smoothed by their signed feui//efons. How large a part of Gautier’s 
best-known work was first seen in /ewil/etons is known to his 
admirers. Against the adoption of a similar plan in England, by 
which journalists of ability could not fail to profit, there is nothing to 
be urged, except that we have no such thing as the /eui//eton, and 
that reviews of books and criticisms of plays are not seldom b 
different hands. The conditions of newspaper work are different in 
London and in Paris. The Parisian is content to wait until the 
end of the week for a report upon new plays. In the case of a new 
book of importance London newspapers vie with each other as to 
which shall be first to give a long review with extracts; in that of 
a new play, at whatever hour the performance closes, the report or 
criticism must be delivered with the morning milk. Which plan 
is the more rational I will not presume to say. If I lean to the 
feuilleton, it is because that will inevitably be signed, and so soon 
as that is done the supposed preponderance of French criticism over 
English will be as much a thing of the past as is now the supposed 
preponderance of French acting. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








